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WHEN we consider the two divisions of national armament, the army 
and the navy, our attention is first drawn to their respective spheres, 
so dissimilar as to be almost antagonistic ; the employment of the one, 
by the laws of nature, perforce excluding the other. As we examine 
this subject still deeper, this impression is strengthened, and we see 
that these two forces, like the land and sea, each good in its own ele- 
ment, meet at the water’s edge. Our ships sail out on the seas and 
meet our enemies in conflict, our armies march against similar hostile 
armies, the one on land, the other on water, both fulfill their duty, but 
neither could take the place of the other. They are primarily distinct, 
and judgment demands that they be so kept. A sailor is of most 
value on board ship, and a soldier when his feet are on the firm ground, 
and to take either out of his element and expect him to maintain the 
same standard of. excellence would be poor policy. 

The proper sphere of the soldier ends with the land, here the sailor 
joins him. Their fields of action meet but do not mingle, indeed, the 
line is so sharply drawn as to repel each a little space. This line, 
what does it mean? It is the sea-coast; not the ripple on the sand 
which marks the limits of the wave, but the country adjacent, with all 
its inhabitants, its homes, its factories. A complete system of national 
armament would comprise means of defense for every part of the 
national territory in proportion to its strategic or intrinsic value. A 
patriotic system would so defend the least of these that. it would be 
invulnerable. ‘How is it with us; how are our coasts defended? Is 
it by the army or by the navy? Which of them assumes the qualities 
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of the other, or does each takea share? The answer is short,—we are, 
as regards modern warfare, practically undefended. 

This condition has been recently attracting the attention of our 
government, and the details have been given to the public so fully that 
it would be a waste of space to repeat them here. Various schemes, 
involving the expenditure of millions of dollars, and necessitating many 
years of labor to perfect, have been proposed, and partially adopted, 
This is all very well, and provided we can carry out these schemes, 
appropriate enough money each year to do the work, see that this work 
is done, and provided, also, that the rest of the world leaves us peace- 
ably alone, and waits until-our defenses are completed before offering 
the gauge of war, we shall do very well. But suppose that they do 
not? They might possibly come to the conclusion that they would be 
spared some trouble were they not to wait. Then what could we do? 
Call on ournavy. Good. Ourships are recalled from foreign stations 
as rapidly as possible, and we muster a respectably large fleet. What 
will be done with them? First, they will be divided, part at the East, 
part in the Pacific ; part for offense, part for defense. We must count. 
on some of our foreign fleet being waylaid by superior forces ; first loss, 
This leaves us a smaller fleet. Some are sent out on the high seasas 
commerce destroyers, and to act against the coast of the enemy ; second 
loss. We have left only a small portion of our fleet, and with this we 
must protect our great reach of coast. 

The economic side of the next war will be its characteristic feature, 
—that is to say, the great efforts of the combatants will be directed more 
to the destruction of property than of lives. This condition would 
obtain especially with us on account of our comparative lack of inter- 
national animosities, such as exists between France and Germany ; our 
vast extent of undivided territory, which is a safeguard against any 
serious attempt at invasion ; our natural wealth ; and, finally and most 
important of all, our great length of sea-coast. 

Those places would naturally be most protected whose occupation 
or destruction would give the enemy possession of valuable strategic 
points, or would result in the greatest loss.to our own cause. These 
places are easily chosen in our case ; they are the important cities of 
our Atlantic and Gulf coasts. Of course, tremendous damage would 
result from a descent by the enemy from Canada, through the great 
lakes, or on the Pacific coast, but it would be nothing at all compared 
with the effects of like efforts expended against the Atlantic coast. I 
take here the supposition of a war with England or her allies, though, 
were it with any other nation, only our northern frontier would in any 
ease be exempt; the ocean coasts would still remain exposed. 

Wealth gravitates towards cities, and particularly towards coast 
cities, the centres of trade, and in this respect wealth and population 
are synonymous terms, These eastern coasts, in view of their numer- 
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ous wealthy and unprotected ports, would bear the brunt of war, 
because here the greatest amount of damage could be inflicted with the 
minimum of delay and effort. In addition, here are located . great 
manufacturing interests, on the coasts, or within easy distance, the 
destruction of which would seriously cripple the entire country, and, 
still more, on these coasts are grouped every governmental and private 
plant in the country for the manufacture of sporting and military 
rifles, revolvers, ammunition, and machine guns. In one city, New 
Haven, which is entirely without protection, are the Winchester Arms 
Company, the Marlin Fire-Arms Company, and the Ideal Manufactur- 
ing Company, the loss of which would nearly paralyze our means of 
defense. The occupation or destruction of New York and Washing- 
ton present a spectacle too terrible to think about; the investment of 
New Orleans would effectually close the trade of the Mississippi ; 
Chicago, Milwaukee, Cleveland, with their great populations and 
immense wealth, practically invite contribution. 

The enemy comes, and our fleet goes to meet him. He appears at 
different parts of the coast with ships carrying heavy guns, and destroys 
cities or lays them under contribution, while his main fleet seeks ours 
and engages it in battle. What if only two or three of his ships are 
left free to ravage our coasts. They will be hard to find, for they can 
slip away easily in the night, and no one can tell -their destination. 
They can inflict damage which would not be compensated by the utter 
destruction of ten times the enemy’s fleet. We cannot rely on the 
navy to furnish complete security. . 

Then call on our army. There we are. If the armed forces of 
the greatest nation on the globe were to plant a hostile foot on our soil, 
we could, at a moment’s notice, as we have done before, raise an army 
large enough to swallow them, and after that another one. But sup- 
pose the enemy does not land, but satisfies himself with remaining in 
his ships and bombarding our cities? I will merely quote the follow- 
ing remark of one of our most eminent military authorities: “An 
army of a million men, intrenched around the city of New York, and 
supplied with all the munitions of war, would be utterly unable to 
prevent bombardment or contribution by a second-rate European naval 
power.” 

Our most valuable possession is our most vulnerable one ; it is the 
line between the land and the sea. There is here a gap in our defenses 
through which the enemy could and would strike tremendous blows, 
Now, we have a means of filling this gap, and of so joining the fields 
of army and navy as to construct a complete system of defense. ‘The 
defense of this gap belongs in strictness to neither army nor navy, but 
toa third body, which actually exists, though its true value has been 
greatly misunderstood. I speak of the navy reserves, of that budy 
of men without definition ; of the sailors who are trained soldiers, who 
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learn navigation by studying the pages of the infantry manual. This 
force is the third factor in the general theory of national armament, the 
factor which binds together the army and navy, and whose field of 
action embraces all not practicable for the others. It is to this body, 
not as it is, but as it should be, and as I hope it will be, that we must 
look for the defense of our coasts. 

The Federal government, absit invidia, is making a grave mistake 
in its treament of the reserves. In the words of the secretary of the 
navy, ‘‘‘ The interest of the Navy Department in the naval reserves 
must, in the very nature of things, depend on its efficiency as a sea- 
going force, and it is the intention of the department to give its various 
organizations its most hearty co-operation in all efforts tending to such 
an end.” This quotation clearly defines the policy of the government, 
and it is with this policy that I find fault. Even considering the 
recent birth of this force in this country, it is astonishing how little is 
known concerning it. About all one sees of it in print are small items, 
generally of a mildly sarcastic nature, which only serve to lower their 
reputation in public opinion, and make their actions appear more like 
farce comedy than sober earnest. This humorously complaisant attitude 
taken by their fellow-citizens against the reserves, and particularly 
those in the interior of the country, is justifiable though unfortunate, 
It is, indeed, intrinsically ridiculous and mirth-provoking to see a body 
of trained soldiers, many of whom have but once or twice in their lives 
been on board a ship of war, sporting rolling collars, and answering 
the name of “Seaman ” at roll-call. Verily, they are neither 
fish, flesh, nor fowl.. 

I will not here discuss the question as to whether such a force 
should be called “naval reserves” or “naval militia,” though I 
know the importance of such a distinction, but will call them “re- 
serves” for the sake of brevity. 

In the first place, they may be roughly divided into two general 
classes,—those located in the coast cities, and those in. the interior. 
From this natural division, we see that a goodly proportion of the 
reserves are located in the interior, far from the coast, and from even 
an occasional glimpse of a ship of war. Few of the men belonging to 
the coast bodies have any conception of the life of a man-of-warman’s 
life and of his duties, and such can be acquired only by long experience, 
while the proportion in the inland bodies is microscopic. There is 
necessarily a lack of means for technical construction. One who has 
been raised on shore will be out of his element on board ship for a long 
time, and will not be able to do all that of which he would otherwise 
be capable. In addition to this, the reserves are given military instruc- 
tion exclusively. The efforts of the officers are devoted to so training 
their men that they will take good standing in the annual inspections, 
which are conducted by military officers, and which embrace only the 
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schools of the soldier, company, and battalion. A knowledge of the 
duties of a sailor is not demanded or even expected, and the reserves, 
so far as their training can tell, would do much better service on shore 
than afloat. To be sure, the Navy Department gives them the advan- 
tage of a-week’s cruise each year on one of the government vessels, 
but this is all the actual service they see, and it amounts. to almost 
nothing. Even this does not always materialize, and the embryo Jack 
Tars must perforce go into camp like their fellow-soldiers. Of course, 
it is claimed that it would be impossible to devote more time than is 
actually allotted to the annual tour of active service, and this I grant, 
but this, in itself, is an argument against the present policy. As at 
present organized, there is an unfortunate clash of State and national 
supervision, which, though not technically possible, yet exists, and ex- 
erts a weakening influence in effects for improvement. Finally, the 
lack of a system in which the status and duties of the reserves would 
be firmly established, so that each man of each organization would be 
trained to do a certain work, militates against the employment of their 
best services. With all this in view I cannot understand the present 
attitude of the Navy Department. 

I could not attempt to describe fully, in a paper of this size, the 
means by which the reserves could best perform their proper duties, 
and shall only point out the outlines of a system which promises the 
best results with the least expenditure of effort. 

As I have said, it is the avowed policy of the government to make 
the reserves a sea-going force, and I think that this is wrong. Their 
work should be in the defense of the sea-coasts, and in time of war, 
with fixed defenses in such a condition as ours, a body of well-trained 
men would prove of inestimable value. 

In the first place, as to general preparation, the men should sisi 
perfectly familiar with the signal codes, both day and night, and with 
the use of the heliograph. They should make a study of the marline- 
spike, and learn to knot and splice. They should learn to read charts, 
and should make a study of the coast, so as to become familiar with its 
peculiarities. In good weather the men should be instructed in small 
boat drill ; as the reserves are all located near water of some sort, this 
could easily be arranged. Theoretical and, where possible, practical 
demonstration of the use of torpedoes should be given. Purely mili- 
tary exercise should not occupy more than fifty per cent. of the whole 
time devoted to instruction. 

As regards special preparation, the bodies near the coasts should 
make a special study of that locality and become thoroughly familiar 
with its topography and resources. They should also study the man- 
ner in which an enemy would most probably attack, and evolve the 
best means of defense. The bodies in the interior should be assigned 
to the nearest points of the coast, in numbers proportionate to their 
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importance, and should make a like study of them. In case two or 
more bodies were assigned to the same place, their actual duties would 
be divided. The one resident there would have charge of scouting, 
signaling, dispatching, torpedo laying, etc., while the other would haye 
charge of organizing and drilling snitionel mosquito fleets, training 
volunteers, and like duties. We would thus have, at each place of 
importance, a body of men, however small, thoroughly acquainted with 
the locality and all its advantages and disadvantages, together with a 
knowledge of the technique of arms. These men, with the forces they 
would be able to gather around them, would be able to harass an enemy, 
prevent or at least seriously inconvenience him in establishing a base of 
operations in the vicinity, and would deter him from making demonstra- 
tions except in force. 

Tn the formation of these fleets means will be as varied as the locali- 
ties. The Secretary of the Navy has proposed an admirable scheme of 
quasi-subsidizing private yachts, swarms of which cover our Eastern 
waters, The men to man these boats will be easily found, but the 
leaders must be made. They must come prepared for their work by 
long and constant study. Other duties belonging to the reserves would 
be the transporting of land forces and the defense of important channels 
not otherwise defended. 

The following will illustrate the manner in which the reserves would 
be employed : 

1. The frontiers of the country will be divided into zones,— 

A, the Atlantic coast ; B, the Gulf coast ; C, the Pacific coast ; 
D, the Great Lakes. 
2. The zones will in turn be subdivided into districts. 
3. The defense of each district will be twofold,— 
a, active; 5, passive. 

4. Store-houses for munitions of war, naval docks, hospitals, repair- 
shops, etc., will be located at or near the head-quarters of each 
district. 

Thus each district will be in charge of a chief, who controls two 
subordinates, one commanding the active, the other the passive defense. 
Each zone will be in charge of a chief, who controls all the district 
commanders. The chiefs of the four zones will in turn be subordinate 
to the commander of coast defenses. 

By the “active” defense of the respective districts, I mean the 
mosquito fleets, divided into gunboats, torpedo-boats, dispatch-boats, 
vessels for transportation of land forces and munitions, automobile tor- 
pedoes, ete., officered by members of the reserves. In addition, there 
would be attached to each district one or more cruisers of the second- 
class ready : First, to defend its own district ; second, to aid in defense 
of an adjacent district ; third, to unite with all the cruisers of its proper 
zone in repelling a general advance of the enemy, acting in this last 
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capacity as a reserve fleet, or second line of defense, to the navy 

proper. 

By “ passive” defense I mean forts, batteries, fixed torpedoes, bars, : “ 
and soldiers, proportionate in number to the size and importance of a 
the locality, there stationed to man the forts and other fixed defenses, i 
and to repel attacks by land forces. 

The following plan will give an idea of the division of the coasts : 

A.—Atlantic zone, head-quarters at New York. 
- First district, extending from Eastport to Cape Cod ; head- 
quarters at Boston. 
Second district, extending from Boston to New York; a 
head-quarters at New York. 
Third district, extending from New York to Cape Hat- 
teras ; head-quarters at Norfolk. 
Fourth district, extending from Norfolk to Key West; 
head-quarters at Charleston or Key West. 
B.—Gulf zone, head-quarters at Mobile. 
First district, head-quarters at Mobile ; extending from the 
Delta of the Mississippi eastward to Key West. 
Second district, head-quarters at Galveston ; extending from 
the Delta of the Mississippi westward to Brownsville. 

In like manner the Pacific coast and the great lakes would be 
divided into districts. 

This plan, of which I have only given the bare outlines, offers 
many advantages, but I will call attention only to a few of those which 
peculiarly affect the reserves. 

First. It embraces a system in which the reserves have a certain 
established position. This point is of great value, for by this means 
provision is made for the employment of a strong body of well-trained 
men, who have at present no definite aim. ; 

Secondly. Compliance with the requirements of this plan demands a 
thorough knowledge of our resources of defense by the men who are to 
aid in the work of defense. This means that the individual members 
of the organization shall make such a study of their duties as shall 
enable them to be leaders instead of followers, to train instead of 
requiring training. 

Thirdly. This study, and the knowledge of a definite task to be per- 
formed, will prove more interesting than the present scheme of instruc- 
tion; it will give the men more enthusiasm in their work, and will , 
offer greater inducements for recruiting. 

Fourthly. When such a scheme shall have been elaborated, it will 
prove not only more efficacious, but less expensive. Ina word, it will 
be the transition from individualism to co-operation in labor. 

In conclusion, I can only say that members of the reserves are 
heartily in favor of such a scheme, because it will give them a stand- 
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ing among military organizations ; public mockery of their half-soldier, 
half-sailor condition will have no raison d’étre; they will be able to 
respect themselves by being respected ; a definite course of study will 
be mapped out ; they will have a certain object to work for, and one 
well within their powers to obtain ; their labors will be interesting and 
instructive, as well as valuable; recruiting will be easier, and a high 
standard more easily obtained than under the present system ; and, 
finally, the officers will be able to offer to their government well- 
trained and intelligent men, ready to spring to their work with alacrity 
and skill. Certainly this would necessitate a change in the present 
operations, though vastly less than one unfamiliar with the subject 
would imagine, but it must not be forgotten that “i faut reculer pour 
mieux sauter.”” 


' 
Wiuuiam THaw DENNISTON, 














A FORWARD STEP TOWARDS BIMETAL- 
LISM. 


To request persons drawing a fixed salary, as officers or men in the 
army and navy, to co-operate in a movement that will reduce their 
pay, is working against human nature. Every honest and intelligent . 
man who advocates the restoration of silver, at its present coinage 
ratio, to its old function as an agent of valuation on a par with gold, 
knows that this will reduce the purchasing power of all fixed salaries, 
which is equivalent to a direct reduction. If this restoration of silver 
is brought about, either by international agreement or by international 
co-operation without any treaty or by the independent action of one or 
more influential nations, it will cause a general rise in prices. 

There are some persons having a reputation as gifted experts in 
handling economic facts and statistics who strenuously contend that 
gold, as a purchasing agent, has not increased in power since the 
world-wide discarding of silver as an agent of valuation. They say, 
“There has been no appreciation in the purchasing power of gold.” 
However, we all know that experts sometimes make very strange 
blanders! It is universally admitted that the restoration of silver 
will advance prices. An advance in prices means, to a salaried man, 
a virtual reduction in pay. Hence, if there is no justifiable offset to 
this advance in prices, the army and navy should be a unit in main- 
taining gold monometallism. But there are many equalizing offsets 
to this gold standard position. The army and navy people are part of 
this great nation, and are constantly actuated by motives of justice and 
patriotism, and are just as anxious to be on the right side of all im- 
portant questions as any other class of citizens. They are willing to 
risk their lives at all times in defense of the nation’s honor or well- 
fare. No greater insult could be given than to accuse them of serving 
their country for pay only. Hence, it would not be fair to accuse 
them of advocating the gold standard, solely because this would assure 
them a yearly increase in the purchasing power of their salaries. Many 
who draw salaries are also property owners, and all are interested 
in the affairs of the property-owners and producers of the nation. 
They well know that a continued want of prosperity among the people 
at large will in the end affect all salaries and all interests. Hence, if 
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it could be seen that the restoration of silver would tend towards the 
general prosperity of the nation, we can depend on the co-operation of 
the army and navy for aid in this movement regardless of the virtual 
reduction of their salaries. In the old war days, when our country 
cut our pay in half by the use of greenbacks, we did some grumbling, 
but I never knew of any one shirking duty on that account. If the 
preservation of the nation then demanded greenbacks, many of us 
claim that justice, as well as national safety, now demands the joint 
use of gold and silver dollars as equal agents of valuation. 

There is but little similarity between a healthy rise in prices caused 
by a fair use of silver as money, the quality of which is so closely 
limited by nature, compared with the use of paper as money, the - 
tity of which is by nature unlimited. 

We live in an era of distressingly low prices. Improved melita 
ical devices and scientific discoveries have increased the ease of produc 
tion and of the distribution of all commodities, and hence we have a 
wholesome fall in prices. This has been injurious to some persons, but 
has added immensely to the general welfare of mankind. The modern 
use of Bessemer steel in railroad building and in constructing ships, 
houses, and machinery, is a notable illustration of this fact. The 
practical use of electricity as a motive force and improvements in the 
use of coal in generating and utilizing cheaper steam-power, and the 
wonderfully ingenious devices used everywhere in producing manu- 
factured articles of almost every description, are striking object-lessons, 
He who does not appreciate these advantages of modern times is asleep, 
These modern appliances all tend to enable mankind to obtain the 
necessaries and luxuries of modern life with less mental and physical 
exertion, and at a lower price than formerly. We should be profoundly 
grateful for this progress. These causes account, to a large extent, for 
the general but beneficial decrease in prices, but as much as we may 
desire to obtain commodities cheaply, we may ascertain by inquiry that 
those who are producing these commodities have reached a point where 
they declare they have discovered that they are working for prices 
which do not bring them a fair remuneration for their labor. Those 
who believe that the discarding of silver, by the leading nations of the 
world, about 1873-74, has caused an unjust and unfair fall in prices, 
ctionly injurious to mankind at large, demand, in unmistakable 
terms, that silver should be restored to its old place in order to rectify 
the mischief. Prices are unremunerative to the producer, is a world- 
wide complaint. While that portion in the fall of prices caused by 
ease of production is wholesome, we assert with great earnestness that 
a very pernicious part of the decrease in price has been specially brought 
about by discarding silver as an agent of valuation. 

With that class of men who, in the science of finance, believe that 
the exchangeable value of gold is fixed and stable, or, in other words, 
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does not: move, we have no dispute. We might as well discuss astro- 
nomical facts with the Rev. John Jasper, of Richmond, who preaches 
that the “sun do move,” and the earth is fixed and stable. They are 
both sure of their positions, and are bold enough to stand up and 
maintain them, but as scientific thinkers, on these lines, they are on a 
parity. 

The American people, at large, believe in the fair use of both gold 
and silver, as joint agents of valuation, and have no more idea of 
abandoning this use of both than of abandoning our republican form 
of government for a monarchy. Gold monometallism is believed by 
them to have produced too much misery and trouble, and the real 
contention is to devise some wise, practical method to restore the bime- 
tallic systems. Shall we attempt to free ourselves from the gold 
standard by independent action, or must we humbly beg for the con- 
sent of some of the leading nations of the world before we do any- 
thing ourselves? Must we wait on the deliberation of the British 
Parliament or the German Reichstag before our Congress can act wisely 
in carrying out the Constitution of the United States in coining money 
and regulating its value? We did not consult any other nation when 
we discarded silver in 1873, as a full legal tender, and made gold our 
sole unit of value. Can we not advantageously go back and wipe 
from our statute laws that mischievous phrase of the law of 1873, 
that makes gold our sole unit of value? Can we not again make the 
gold dollar and the silver dollar precisely equal as debt-payers, under 
our flag, as they were under the laws from 1792 to 1873. Giving 
these two dollars an exact equality as debt-payers is strictly a function 
of statute law. An exact equality in the purchasing value of our 
dollars is very desirable, but it is not strictly a function of statute law 
to maintain this exact equality. Statute law can say that if you sell a 
bushel of wheat for one dollar, and thus create a legal debt of one 
dollar, that either a gold dollar or a silver dollar shall be a legal pay- 
ment. Statute law cannot fix prices and say that you must offer your 
wheat for sale either for a dollar in gold or a dollar in silver. This 
function of maintaining the purchasing power of our dollars on an 
equality belongs mainly to the individual as a reserved right. 

The declaration so frequently made in the financial creeds of the 
day, that the debt-paying value of each coined dollar and the purchasing 
value of each coined dollar must be maintained on an equality by statute 
law, is a demand for an impracticable condition, unless the government 
is prepared to exchange one for the other on demand. Critically ex- 
amined under present conditions, it means a demand for bimetallism, 
providing gold shall be used as the only standard. As absurd as this 
proposition is, concealed under this peculiar word-fallacy, the phrase is 
honestly used by some particularly clear-headed leaders in financial 
thought. Under normal conditions, to seek to have the exchangeable 
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value of our two coin dollars equal when melted into bullion is Wise, 
but under present conditions we should reinstate them as equal debt- 
payers, and if the financial world will follow our leadership, their present 
disconnected bullion values will decrease and probably be almost elim- 
inated. We can never expect an exact equality in this respect except 
for a short time. The philosophy of bimetallism means a fixedness in 
the value of our coins as debt-payers, but we may expect some variation 
in the exchangeable value of our coins as bullion. 

The restoration of silver to its full function as a debt-payer would 
not necessarily throw our mints open to the gratuitous and unlimited 
coinage of all the silver that a world, greedy for our gold, may see fit to 
bring us, but it does mean the immediate reinstatement of the four hun- 
dred million silver dollars that we have coined, and probably have yet 
among us, a8 money among ourselves on a par as debt-payers for all 
debts contracted to be paid in coin. It would naturally mean the utiliza- 
tion of the full capacity of our mints in the coinage of the silver bullion, 
now owned but held almost as trash, into more of these dollars. It would 
mean a provision for more silver as soon as we had coined our present 
stock. Is the experiment not worth a trial? It would be a compro- 
mise between the plan of those who demand the restoration of silver, 
but want to wait for international coinage agreements, and those who 
immediately demand the gratuitous and unlimited coinage of silver by 
our nation. 

When the Creator of the universe made the human eye, He could 
have made it telescopic in its construction, so that we could unravel 
many of the mysteries of the skies without a telescope, or-He might have 
made it microscopic, so that we could more easily study the minute 
marvels of nature shown to us only by a microscope. But he adopted 
neither plan, but gave us that wonderful compromise eye best suited to 
the surrounding conditions of life. 

We believe that our nation, as well as the civilized world, is finan- 
cially ill. - As to the cause or causes people will differ, but we believe 
that one potent cause of our disease was the absorption of that poisonous 
economical germ of gold monometallism in 1873, and that we by our 
influential position have spread the contagion.. Germany received the 
same poisonous germ in less than five months after we id. 

The disease spread with disastrous results. Have we the wisdom 
- to attempt to exterminate the disease? Can we have the patience to 
watch the effects of this silver antitoxic experiment on our own patient 
for a few years? We may impatiently insist that the damages of 
twenty-three years of financially blundering must be repaired peremp- 


torily at all hazards. Time is an important element in stopping a ship ° 


or locomotive with safety or in eradicating a disease. To compel all 
creditors of coin obligations, private or national, to receive gold or silver 
at the option of the debtor, and thus by the wise use of this option and 
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the full utilization of the United States mints in coining silver dollars 
out of the large stock now owned by us, would be a gentle preparation 
_ for checking and reversing our downward plunge towards lower prices. 
In whatever way.this monetary revolution may be commenced, every 
man who draws a fixed salary will suffer from the decreasing purchasing 
power of his stipend. However, unless something is done, the general 
distress and poverty of the people will, from necessity, probably soon 
demand a sharp reduction in the pay and emoluments of every public 
oficial. If gold monometallism is found to be, as we believe, one of 
the causes of this distressful fall in prices, every just man will strive to 
remedy it, although the remedy may temporarily be disadvantageous 
to himself. 

In the study of the question we must make sure of the fact that under 
our laws, from 1792 to 1873, coin always meant the silver dollar or the 
gold dollar, to be paid at the option of the debtor. We must make sure 
of the fact that the word, coin, in our laws from 1878 to the present 
time, always means either silver or gold, to be paid at the option of the 
debtor. The coin creditor has no right to make a demand for a par- 
ticular kind of coin. We must make ourselves assured of the fact that 
the fall in the price of silver compared with gold since 1873 is not caused 
by its relative over-production when compared with gold. Statistics 
for the world’s annual production of these precious metals for this 
century, accepted as reliable, will show how false this often repeated 
assertion is,—“ that silver has fallen on account of its over-production.” 

There is so much that is absolutely false, historically and logically, 
taught by those who have the credit of familiarity with the facts, that 
the question demands the most independent and careful investigation 
by every one who has the capacity and opportunity. It is the com- 
manding moral and economic question of the age. 


JOHN A. GRIER. 
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A CONTEMPORARY OF SALADIN)} 


I. 


THE present century has seen the discovery of many manuscripts of the 
greatest importance, and this is not merely in the provinces of theology 
and classical learning, but also in that of medigval history. Every 
one knows how Constantine Tischendorf’s lucky arrival in the Mon- 
astery of St. Catherine, on Mount Sinai, saved what is, perhaps, the 
oldest manuscript of the Greek New Testament from destruction by 
fire ; and how, only two years ago, from the same treasure-house of 
antiquity, Mrs. Lewis recovered a still earlier Syriac palimpsest of the 
same work, concealed under the “superscripture” of a comparatively 
modern Martyrology. Most people, too, whether biblical scholars or 
not, know something of the romance attending the discovery of the 
long-lost “ Diatessaron” of Tatian in the library at the Vatican ; and 
how the sands of Egypt have, hardly ten years ago, yielded up the 
apocryphal Gospel of St. Peter. In matters classical, too, it is much 
the same. Thousands of people who are not, in any sense of the word, 
classical scholars, have heard how the ruins of Egyptian cities have 
given us fragments of the “ Iliad” in a handwriting some two or three 
centuries before Christ, and large portions of the long-lost poems of 
Herondas. Yet hardly any one, save a professed medisevalist here and 
there, knows‘of the romance attending the discovery of mediseval docu- 
ments: how the history of the tenth century has had to be almost 
rewritten, owing to the discovery of the “autograph” of the work of 
the tenth-century historian Richer; or how a Prague savant just suc- 
ceeded in saving the priceless contemporary record of Frederick Bar- 
barossa’s crusade from the scissors of a country-town apothecary. And, 
to come to English matters, how many Englishmen know of the late 
discovery of the long historical French poem dealing with the life of 
the great earl marshal, the hero of Magna Charta? Or, more remark- 
able still, the recovery of the history of Richard Coeur de Lion’s 
crusade, as told in the verses of his own chaplain and follower, Ambrose, 
the priest ? 

1 Reprinted from Blackwood’s Magazine by permission of the Leonard Scott 


Publishing Company, of New York, the American publishers of Blackwood’s 
Magazine. 
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__ All other discoveries in crusading matters are, however, thrown 
into the shade by that of M. Hartwig Derenbourg, the distinguished 
son of Dr. Joseph Derenbourg, the nestor of French Orientalists.? This 
scholar, while working at the Arabic manuscripts in the Escurial, noticed 
‘more than one volume made up of the débris of tattered books. One 
of these miscellaneous volumes contained, among other matter, a 
single quire—originally of ten leaves—written in an early thirteenth- 
century hand. This quire was numbered as the eighth, so that evi- 
dently seven other quires, or seventy leaves, must be missing. A cur- 
sory examination of the text showed M. Derenbourg that he had 
stumbled on a work dealing with crusading times. Here he found a 
eurse invoked upon the invading Franks; there he found dates corre- 
sponding to 1137 and 1153 of our Christian era; while elsewhere he 
could read the names of familiar personages, such as Ibn As Sallar, the 
famous vizier of Egypt, and his step-son, the ill-fated Abbas. M. 
Derenbourg’s quire consisted of only nine leaves (instead of ten), and 
of these nine leaves only the first eight were consecutive ; between the 
eighth leaf and the ninth there was a gap. This ninth leaf proved 
the key for unlocking the whole problem as to the authorship of the 
work and its scribe; and another quire wound up with a colophon, 
declaring that the scribe had written out the volume at the direction of 
his grandfather Murhaf, “the perfect chief, the friend of kings and 
sultans.” The book was the autobiography of Murhaf’s own father, 
the famous poet-statesman Osama; and to guarantee the accuracy of 
the copy in question, Murhaf had signed the volume with his own 
name, guaranteeing its accuracy in every way, at his grandson’s request, 
on Thursday, 4th July, 1213. Thus M. Derenbourg had before him 
a fragment of Osama’s autobiography, apparently, a copy written out 
by Osama’s great-grandson, with the approval of Osama’s own son, 
Murhaf. Somewhat later, M. Derenbourg found other quires of the 
same work grouped together in another volume of miscellaneous’ con- 
tents. Bit by bit he pieced the scattered fragments into one, till at 
last he had Osama’s work complete in his hands, from the twenty- 
second leaf to the eightieth and last. Unluckily, the first quarter of 
the work (twenty leaves) is lost; nor is it likely now that it will ever 
be recovered. One single copy of the book has floated down to us on 
the stream of time, and it is matter for congratulation that so much 
has been preserved rather than for regret that so much has been lost. 
Such is the history of the discovery of Osama’s autobiography,—a 
discovery that has a special interest for us at the present moment, see- 


2 When this article left the writer’s hands, in the first half of 1895, the vener-- 
able author of the ‘‘ Essai sur1’Histoire et la Géographie de la Palestine d’aprés les 
Thalmuds”’ was still alive. Since that time he has been gathered to his rest,— 
dying, by a somewhat curious coincidence, almost on the eight hundredth cen- 
tenary of Osama’s birth, July 29, 1895. 
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ing that we have sini passed the eight hundredth anniversary of 
Osama’s birthday, 4th July, 1095. But, besides the interest of the 
moment, Osama’s autobiography is of a peculiar and permanent jm. 
portance to all who take an interest in the history of our race. Osama's 
life covered—precisely covered—what is, perhaps, the most remarkable ' 
period of medieval history, the period which is par excellence the 
Crusading Age. He was born just four months before Urban II, 
called the first crusade into existence at the Council of Clermont : just 
four years before the first crusaders conquered Jerusalem. For nearly 
a hundred years he lived a life of active warfare or of active intellectual 
endeavor, and at last died, almost a centenarian, just thirteen months 
after his friend and patron Saladin had won back the Holy City from 
the worshipers of Christ for the servants of Mahomet. His life more 
than covered the duration of the first kingdom of Jerusalem. He was 
the contemporary, and, in some cases, the friend, not merely of the. 
heroes of the first crusade,—the Tancreds, the Boamunds, the Baldwins, 
—but also of Fulk of Anjou, the grandfather of our English Henry 
II., of Fulk’s great seneschal, William de Bures, the lord of. Galilee, of 
Fulk’s great enemies Zangi, of Mosul, and his greater son Nur-ed-din, 
of Nur-ed-din’s faithful lieutenant Shirkuh, the conqueror of Egypt, 
and of Shirkuh’s greater nephew, Saladin himself,—the model of East- 
ern chivalry, the ideal Mohammedan prince, to whom Christendom in 
later ages might well have applied the noble eulogy pronounced by 
Sir Hector on his dead brother Lancelot, “ Thou wert the courtliest 
knight that ever bare shield ; and thou wert the kindest man that ever 
strake with sword.” 

Osama’s autobiography is the counterpart of Joinville’s “ Life of St. 
Louis,”—only that its contents are far more varied and its value greater, 
owing to the fact that it throws so much light intodark corners. Both 
writers lived to be well-nigh a hundred ; both. were valiant wariors and 
capable statesmen ; both, at the close of their long life, took up the pen 
to record the recollections of their youth. But the intellectual activity 
of Osama was far greater than that of the Sieur de Joinville, just as 
the intellectual activity of the East, in those days, was far greater than 
that of the Latin West. Both were something of theologians as well 
as historians ; but Osama was a poet too, and a teacher,—functions to 
which the homely Frenchman could lay little claim. And while the 
interest of Joinville’s “ Vie de St. Louis” is almost confined to the 
pious king himself, the interest of Osama’s work centres in the writer 
himself,—though this interest is vivified and diversified on every page 
by the association of far greater historic names, such as those of Tancred, 
Baldwin, Zangi, Nur-ed-din, and Saladin. 

Osama was born at Cesarea, on the Orontes,—that great river, 
which, to Juvenal and his contemporaries, stood as a synonym for 
Eastern superstition and Eastern corruption. There, where the “ rebel 
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river,” as if in scorn of the mandate laid by Allah upon all his brother 
streams,® runs north from Hamabh to the Iron Bridge, he spent the days 
of his childhood and his youth. His grandfather, Nasr, was lord of 
Cxsarea and the neighboring towns during the closing years of the 
eleventh century; and the traditions of his family told Osama many 
tales of the fortunes of his ancestors during the eventful years when 
the great Seljukian empire was rising to its apogee. Almost all 
Osama’s ancestors and kinsmen were men of books as well as men of 
action. Such were his great-grandfather Ali and his grandfather 
Nasr. Such, above all else, was Osama’s own father Murshid, who, 
had he cared to do so, might have succeeded to the lordship of Ceesarea 
in 1098. So responsible an office, however, was not suited to his taste ; 
he could not face the responsibilities of government. “ By Allah,” he 
used to declare, “ never will I exercise command ; for I wish to leave this 
world as pure as I was when I entered it.” And so Murshid resigned 
his rights to his younger brother Sultan, and spent the remaining forty 
years of his life in study and in hunting. “ My father,” says Osama, 
“ased to divide his day between reading, fasting, and the chase; dur- 
ing the night he used to copy out the book of Allah.” It was an age 
when even princes prided themselves on the beauty of their hand- 
writing, and took lessons in this difficult art. Two of Murshid’s Korans 
were written out in gold, and were of so transcendent a workmanship 
that one of the greatest of contemporary scholars declared that he had 
never seen anything comparable to them. Murshid was indefatigable 
in his self-imposed task, and when he died gave orders that all the copies 
he had not given away should be buried in his tomb,—where he wished 
to sleep out his last sleep with his cheek resting on the Word of God. 

Murshid, the poet and lover of learning, was very solicitous as to 
the education of his children, For Osama he procured the services of 
two of the greatest scholars of the age,—Abu-abd Allah, of Toledo, 
and his namesake from Kafar-tab. The former of these scholars made 
a great impression on his pupil’s mind. He had come from Spain to 
preside over the great library of Tripoli in Syria, and when Tripoli 
fell into the hands of the crusaders, he found a refuge at Czsarea. 
His memory and his learning were marvelous. 

“One day,” says Osama, “I went to his house to read with him. 
Before him, as I entered, lay the chief treatises on [Arabic] syntax. 
‘Oh, Sheikh,’ I said, ‘ have you really read all these books? ‘Truly,’ 
he replied, ‘I have read them all; or rather, by Allah, I have copied 
them all out and learnt them by heart. Take up any you choose ; 
open it [where you like] and read mea line from the first leaf’ I 
took a volume and did as he bade me; whereon he, for his part, 
carried on the quotation till he had finished the whole collection.” 

* The Arabs call the Orontes ‘the rebellious river,’’ because, unlike most of 


the other streams best known to them, it flows north. 
VoL. XV. N. S.—No. 5. 27 
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Osama, however, while admiring the profound learning of one of 
his tutors, was not blind to the weak points of the other, for whom he 
seems to have had a kind of half-contempt. ‘One day,” he writes, 
“ our conversation turned upon fighting while my master Abu-abd Allah 
[of Kafar-tab], was listening close by. ‘Oh, my master,’ I said, ‘if you 
were mounted on your horse with sword and lance and coat of mail, 
and, thus aecoutred, you took your place in some defile of the Orontes 
through which the Franks had to pass—not one of them would escape,’ ” 
“ By Allah,” cried the peaceful man of letters, “you are mistaken; 
they would all escape.” ‘ Nay,” continued Osama, in his chaff, “ they 
would be in such a terror that they wouldn’t know you.” “ Praise be 
to Allah,” said the teacher, “I should not know myself [in suth a 
guise].” Then, in a quicker tone, he added, “Oh, Osama, a wise 
man never fights.” To refute such a calumny as this the boy rolled 
off a list of the bravest warriors of his race, asking if these men were 
all fools in his master’s opinion. ‘Such was not my meaning,” said 
Abu-abd Allah, as he proceeded to explain away his words into an as- 
sertion that at the actual moment of combat a man must have forgotten 
what a wound is like or he would never expose himself to such peril, 
No wonder that Osama here adds a comment of his own: “ My late 
teacher had more knowledge in matters of learning than in matters of 
” 

From his childhood Osama was dominated by a hasty temper. But 
even as a child he could be chivalrous and pitiful. 

“ One day,” he writes, “ I was standing at the door of my father’s 
house—a boy not yet ten years old—when up there came one of my father’s 
attendants, Mohammed, and gave a cuff to one of his fellow-servants, 
The latter, taking to his heels, came to me for protection. Soon the 
other attendant followed and gave his victim a second blow as he clung 
to my robe. I struck Mohammed with the stick in my hand, but was 
flung back. On this I drew my knife and stabbed him in the left side, 
Down he fell, and the blood spurted out in jets. The wounded man 
turned yellow, shivered, and swooned. He was carried into the house 
and died before waking from his trance.” 

Such fits of passion were common to Osama’s race; and some 
verses written by Murshid himself have reference to a similar occur- 
rence, when he struck a dilatory slave with his sheathed sword,—a blow 
of such force as to cause the man’s death. The poor servant’s family 
were carefully looked after by their master, who in his poem regrets 
that his hand had not been “ chained to his neck” when he struck that 
fatal blow. Later still the sword with its scabbard came into Osama’s 
possession, and acquired the name of “ Jami’s sword,” in memory of 
the victim of his father’s anger. 

Murshid, though himself a scholar, left his son’s literary education 
in the hands of specialists. Not so, however, as regards his son’s train- 


war 
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ing in manly exercises. Since the very dawn of history the Semitic 
prince has been a sportsman above all things. Eleven hundred years 
before Christ it was the boast of Tiglath-Pileser that he had slain 
‘qlmost a thousand lions with his own hands; and when the kingdom 
of Assyria was tottering to its fall, his successor, Assur-bani-pal,—the 
Greek Sardanapalus,—gloried to depict himself in the attitude of a lion- 
hunter on the walls of his great palace at Kujunjik. In Ozama’s days 
the lion, the panther, and the pard abounded in Palestine and Syria ; 
and it was a work of piety, both for Saracen and Frank, to extermi- 
nate these pests. Our author has many a strange tale to tell about the 
ravages of these savage beasts. One lion pounced upon a famous 
Frank knight as he was journeying from the neighborhood of Cesarea 
to Antioch and ate him up alive : “ May Allah have no mercy on him !” 
More dreaded still was the panther that made its noonday resting-place 
in the window of a ruined church at Hounak. A Frank knight, 
named Sir Adam, undertook to extirpate this plague, and putting on 
his coat of mail, rode forth with shield and lance to rouse the monster 
from his mid-day sleep. But the panther from his window recess saw 
his enemy approach him ; a single leap from the embrasare of the win- 
dow landed him on the French knight’s steed, and a very short time 
saw the would-be champion a corpse. It is with no little glee that 
Osama speaks of this panther as a Mohammedan crusader,—“ the panther 
that takes part in the holy war” against the infidel Christian.‘ 

If Osama took a special pride in anything, it was in his prowess as 
a lion-hunter. 

“T have fought with lions,” he tells us, “ countless times, and have 
slain so many that though I may have rivals in other respects, I have 
no equal here—in my knowledge of their ways. I know, for instance, 
that in common with al] other animals, the lion shuns the presence of 
a man, and is careless and lazy till he has received a wound. But 
once let him be attacked and he is truly a ‘ lion’ ; [yes] then he becomes 
a terror.” 

Osama, however, was not merely a hunter of the lion and the 
panther. These animals failing, he pursued, though it may be with 
slacker efforts, and perhaps with less delight, the hyena and the leopard ; 
or, failing these, the less savage animals of his native land, such as the 
hare and the wild goat. Like his father, and, indeed, like almost all 
the princes of his day from the Atlantic to the Persian Sea, Osama was 
hardly less passionately addicted to hawking than to hunting. Murshid, 
too, like his son, was an enthusiast in all things that related to sport. 
Even his political journeys were enlivened in this way ; and on his re- 


4 This scene will remind readers of Sir Walter Scott of the contest between 
Count Robert, of Paris, and the tiger,—though the really historical Sir Adam was 
less fortunate in the issue of his struggle than his semi-historical prototype in the 
novel. 
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turn from the court of his father’s suzerain, Malik Shah, at Ispahan, he 
took with him certain birds of prey to cheer him on his way home, A 
weasel was used to start the game from the way-side bushes; and the 
young prince’s gerfalcons pounced down upon the smaller game. Later ' 
still he ransacked the East as far as Constantinople in quest of hunting- 
dogs. It was, indeed, to use Osama’s own words, “ his one occupation 
outside of his warfare with the Franks and his transcription of the book 
of Allah.” No wonder, then, if these tastes of the father, Murshid, 
were reflected in the son, Osama. 

Boyhood passed away and manhood came. During all these years 
the new lord of Cesarea, Sultan, Osama’s uncle, seems to have played 
a waiting game. In the thirty years of Frank supremacy and conquest 
(1098-1128) he trimmed his bark according to the wind. Now he 
would purchase immunity from the Frank lords of Antioch by the 
payment of an annual tribute; now he would be found fighting with 
the Saracen emirs of Aleppo, Damascus, or Mosul against the infidel 
invader. Osama’s first experience of warfare—perhaps rather as a 
spectator than an actual warrior—took place at the age of fourteen. 
The temporary truce with Antioch had expired, and Tancred led his 
army against Cesarea. The two armies met beneath the walls. of 
Ceesarea ; and Osama has a curious tale to tell of the brutality of the 
Norman prince, Tancred, who lives in the pages of Tasso’s great poem 
as the type of all that is chivalrous and noble. The Saracen host 
boasted two warriors of peculiar prowess. One of these flung himself 
into the thick of the fray ; but the other, whose horse was in the hands 
of a veterinary surgeon, had to look on, fretting at his inactivity. At 
last he could bear his position no longer. He was standing in a house 
along with Murshid and Osama; turning to the former, he begged the 
loan of a steed and the necessary accoutrements. “Take your choice 
of a cuirass there,” said Murshid, pointing to his mules that stood hard 
by, each bearing its load of cuirasses. Osama, standing behind his 
father, was a witness of all that followed. He saw the eager warrior, 
Hasanun by name, ransack the collection without finding a single 
mail-coat to fit him; then he saw the disappointed warrior burst forth 
upon the Franks all unarmored as he was. A Frankish knight strove 
to bar his way, but all to no purpose. Hasanun, carried into the mid- 
dle of the crusading host, was soon a prisoner. After inflicting every 
kind of torture on their captive, the Franks at last determined to put 
out his left eye. ‘ But Tancred (may Allah curse him!) bade them 
put out the right eye instead, so that if ever he should lift his shield 
in battle he could see nothing. So they put out the man’s right eye as 
Tancred had bidden them.” After this Hasanun was ransomed for a 
thousand pieces of gold and a splendid Arab horse belonging to Osama’s 
father. Such were the tender mercies of a Christian prince. 

As he grew older, Osama took part in all the contests that were 
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going on. He was a warrior by temperament, reckless of all danger, 
careless of his own life; as ready to put his body in deadly peril with 
the enemy as he had been to hazard it in combat with the wild beasts 
of the desert. His kinsmen looked upon his rash valor with dismay. 
At the moment of battle he lost all self-control, and time on time did 
his uncle Sultan warn him to guard against his besetting fault. For 
Osama was a true fatalist, and, even while praising his uncle’s discre- 
tion, could hardly help observing that it is futile to think we can ad- 
vance or retard the hour of death by any care or any folly: ‘ Allah it 
is who has fixed the day of our departure.” And so, with this feeling 
deep down in his heart, he was regardless of all danger. Time after 
time did he put his life in peril ; and time after time did he issue from 
his wildest exploits unharmed, till at last, when ninety years old, he 
could speak of himself as a “stronghold” that had stood well-nigh a 
century’s siege. One or two examples of his reckless daring may be 
given. He was hardly twenty years old when he saw a Frank knight 
unhorse a Saracen antagonist. Eager to save his fellow-countryman, 
Osama galloped up to the rescue. As he drew near he saw that the 
dismounted warrior was his own cousin Kamil. ‘Close to his side I 
drew up, and, taking one foot from the stirrup, I bade him get up 
alongside of me. This done, I turned my horse west—away from 
Cesarea. ‘ Whither away?’ queried my cousin. ‘ After the man who 
wounded you,’ was my reply.” Osama, indeed, was going to fling 
himself unsupported into the middle of the French army rather than 
let a Frank knight ride off to boast of having overthrown a Munkhi- 
dite; and it was only when Kamil forced the horse’s head in an oppo- 
site direction that he gave up all thoughts of this mad undertaking. 
A few years later, under somewhat similar circumstances, he flung 
himself against another famous Frankish knight, and though almost 
unhorsed by the violence of his onset, rode back to his companions in 
full confidence that he had slain his man. Meanwhile, his frightened 
squire hurried off to Ceesarea with the news that all Osama’s squadron 
had been cut off except Osama himself ; and Osama got back to Cesarea 
to find his father cross-examining the various couriers from the battle,— 
for Murshid had refused to believe that his son had played the coward. 
Next day there came a Frank knight to Cesarea. He had ridden 
twenty miles to see with his own eyes the young warrior who had dealt so 
sturdy a blow to the “knight Philip.” And it was then that Osama 
learned how a happy accident had saved the life of the antagonist he 
fancied he had slain. After reading so many stories of our author’s 
valor it is somewhat disheartening to find that he could stoop to the 
dishonorable practice of mutilating his dead foes. Once when some 
Frankish warriors were drowned in the fords of the Orontes, Osama 
made a special effort to be present when the Saracen divers plunged 
into the river to bring up the corpses, As they lay upon the bank the 
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thirst for vengeance woke in the young man’s veins, and he demanded 
his uncle’s leave to cut off the heads of these unfortunate men and carry 
them as trophies into Cesarea. ‘Oh, my uncle,” he asked, “are we 
not going to cut off these heads?” “Do it yourself,” was Sultan’s 
somewhat contemptuous reply, “ but twenty will be enough.” 

And so the years passed away till Osama was thirty-three years old, 
Then the face of things began to change. The great sultan, Mahmud, 
sent a new lieutenant to Mosul, with strict orders to renew the war 
against the Christian infidel. With the coming of this new governor 
began the revival of Islam. Zangi commenced the work which Nur- 
ed-din, his son, was destined to continue and Saladin to accomplish; 
and with Zangi’s arrival, the current of Osama’s life, so to speak, dis- 
charges itself into a broader stream. Up till now his interests were 
local; henceforward they become, in a certain sense, cosmopolitan. For 
some ten years (1128-1138) he ceased to make Cwsarea his head- 
quarters. He became one of Zangi’s followers, and marched in the 
great atabek’s armies on countless expeditions east and west and south, 
Along with his friend, the elder Salah-ed-din, he became one of the new 
conqueror’s most trusted lieutenants, and, to quote his own words, could 
watch “the narrow crescents of Islam [once more] broaden out into a 
full’ moon.” With Zangi “the Mussulmans began to march more 
proudly, wearing the full robes of victory and drinking freely from the 
waters of conquest.” This Mohammedan revival is a fact recognized 
by every writer of the time. It is no mere fancy on Osama’s part, and 
in Arabic historians in the next century it becomes a commonplace: a 
commonplace which one of them puts into noble language when he 
contrasts the days of Zangi’s power with the days that preceded it,— 
a time when “the happy star of the Mussulmans was shadowed, the firma- 
ment of their might sundered, and the sun of their prosperity darkened.” 

Osama had more than one reason for leaving Cesarea. Not only 
was he eager to take service with so great a warrior as Zangi ; he had 
enemies in Ceesarea itself. His own verses teach us that he was ban- 
ished from his native place,—unjustly banished, it is true, if we may 
trust his own account, but still banished. “ My enemies,” so run the 
words of his complaint, “have laid to my charge things that I have 
never done or counseled. Never, by Allah! have I conceived of 
treachery like theirs. But the day of resurrection will show on whose 
side the fault is.” For the next ten years Osama is an exile. At one 
moment we see him welcoming poets to his house at Mosul; at another 
he is following Zangi in his famous campaign against the calif of Bag- 
dad. Then we find him serving in Zangi’s expedition against Damas- 
cus and on terms of intimate friendship with Zangi’s great lieutenant, 
Salah-ed-din. Of Zangi, Osama’s pages give us a portrait very like 
that given us by the great Arabic chronicler Ibn-al-Athir, whose father 
knew the atabek very well. Even Salah-ed-din, of whom Zangi said 
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‘that “he fears neither God nor me,” trembled at the thought of his 
master’s displeasure. The watchman on the Tigris, sleeping at his 
post, found himself waked up suddenly from his midnight slumbers. 
His half-opened eyes saw that his disturber was Zangi making his 
wonted rounds: terror seized upon the slothful warder ; his heart gave 
one wild leap, and he fell down dead at his master’s feet. Nor was it 
only the privates of his army that held their great leader in excessive 
fear. Osama heard the atabek sharply reproving Salah-ed-din for his 
excess of valor; and when, a little after, he suggested to his friend a 
sudden sally on the foe,—offering himself to bear the brunt of the dan- 
ger,—he was met with a flat refusal: “You shall do nothing of the 
kind. To give me such advice one would think you had not heard 
Zangi chiding me.” 

Though serving in Zangi’s army, Osama did not lose his love for 
his native city ; and when, in the spring of 1138, John Comnenus made 
his famous descent upon Ceesarea, he hurried home to defend his family. 
In this emergency his conduct presented a striking contrast to that of 
Zangi’s lieutenant on the Orontes, Salah-ed-din; for this latter, on 
getting wind of the Greek emperor’s approach, was for suddenly throw- 
ing up his command,—though he had apparently no objection to leaving 
his son in the post of danger while he himself fled eastward. Such 
poltroonery was more than Osama could bear. “ Madman!” he cried, 
on hearing the news how Salah-ed-din had relinquished Hamah into 
Zangi’s hands on the first threatening of danger. “ Will not Zangi 
now be justified in saying that so long as there was any meat on the 
bones he gave, you accepted them gladly ; but directly you had picked 
them bare, you flung them back upon his hands?” It was to no pur- 
pose that Salah-ed-din fumed against his friend’s reproach, protesting 
that no one had ever used such language to him before. Osama rode 
off to Ceesarea, there to strain every nerve for the defense of his native 
city and his household. . 

Ceesarea was saved. The Greek troops were foiled, and the Greek 
emperor led back his baffled army. It might have been expected that 
Sultan would have been glad to make his peace with a nephew who 
had shown such fidelity and courage. But such was not the case. 
Sultan, as seems most probable, could never forget that, from one point 
of view, Osama was the head of his race ; since it was only through the 
resignation of Osama’s father, Murshid, that Sultan ruled in Ceesarea. 
It may well be that Osama did not forget this fact either, and that he 
cherished some secret ambition of supplanting or succeeding his uncle. 
Here, perhaps, we have the hidden cause of his exile—an exile which 
did not extend to his wife and family, for they continued to live at 
Cesarea during all the years of Osama’s absence at Mosul. Marshid 
was their protection so long as he lived. But Murshid was now dead. 
His long life came to an end during the siege of Ceesarea ; and his last 
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days were characteristic of the man. He was busy. at his usual work 
of transcribing the Koran when a messenger brought him news of the 
expected invasion of John Comnenus. “QO my God,” was the old 
man’s prayer, “‘I beseech Thee by the prophet to whom Thou didst 
reveal the secrets of this book, that, if Thou hast decreed the coming 
of the Greek emperor, Thou wilt take me from the world.” The 
Greek emperor came; and a few days later Murshid breathed his last, 

With Murshid’s death the old rancor woke up once more in Sul- 
tan’s breast. It was to no purpose that Osama almost ostentatiously 
withdrew himself from public matters, and exchanged the pleasures of 
warfare and politics for the pleasures of lion-hunting. Sultan became 
jealous of his nephew’s prowess, perhaps of his nephew’s popularity, 
His anger was no secret, and Osama got many a warning of what was 
coming long before the blow fell. The vitality of the Munkhidite 
family—to which Osama belonged—was extraordinary. Many of its 
members lived to be almost a hundred, and Osama himself was ninety- 
seven when he died. At this time there was still living in Ceesarea an 
old lady—Osama’s great-aunt—now well-nigh acentenarian. One mid- 
night, as Osama was returning from a successful lion-hunt, she entered 
his house with a flaming torch in her hands. Osama sprang forward 
to kiss his aged relative’s hand, but she poured out reproaches on him. 
“Why was he risking his life in these mad expeditions, which only 
served to rouse his uncle’s anger?” It was to no purpose that Osama 
suggested that his valorous deeds might soften his kinsman’s heart. 
“No, by Allah!” was her prompt reply ; “they will only make him 
hate you more.” Osama recognized the truth of her words, but con- 
tinued to go out hunting as before. Then the blow fell. He got news 
of the presence of another lion in a neighboring cave, and sallied 
forth alone to give it battle. He received the wild brute’s spring 
with his sword, and cutting off the monster’s head, came to lay it at 
his mother’s feet, telling her the full story of his exploit. She listened 
to his words, and then bade him leave Cesarea at once,—“ for, by 
Allah! you are too bold and too enterprising for your uncle to let 
you or your brothers stay here.” And her words proved true. Next 
morning Sultan issued an order banishing Murshid’s sons from Cesa- 


rea. Against this decree there was no appeal. The house of Mur- — 


shid had to find a home in other lands. 


II. 


It was thus that Osama left his native city,—practically forever. 
Once or twice, in later life, he paid it a passing visit ; but never more, 
so far as we know, was it his home. Henceforth his was, more or less, 
the lot of Cain,—a wanderer and a vagabond over the face of the earth. 
Time after time, especially as he grew older, must his thoughts have 
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tarned back to the scenes of his childhood and his early manhood ; 
time after time in the days of his exile, whether in ‘Egypt, Damascus, or 
Hiisn-Keifa, must the old memories have revived within him. But 
never again was Cyesarea his home,—never again was he to be per- 
manently settled by the waters of the Orontes, And, indeed, within 
twenty years of his banishment the city of his childhood ceased to exist. 
Syria has always been subject, beyond most places in the Mediterranean 
East, to violent shocks of earthquake; and even in the agony of Israel’s 
death-struggle with Assyria the inspired writer could date his narrative 
“two years before the earthquake,” “in the days of King Uzziah.” 
No earthquake in ancient history was so terrible as that which ruined 
Antioch, in the time of Hadrian; and when our earliest English scien- 
tific pilgrim, in the reign of Henry I., pushed his adventurous foot- 
steps to the same region, he, too, saw the great bridge over the river 
Sihon wrecked by the same agency. Never, however, was there such 
aseries of violent earthquakes as those that marked the middle years of 
the twelfth century ; and of these earthquakes, none wrought a wider 
min than that of 1157. Hardly a single city of the Syrian coast but 
felt its effects. There was a tragedy everywhere,—a tragedy of so 
fearful a kind that it seemsto have almost forced the crusaders and 
their Saracen enemies into a reluctant peace. But the worst tragedies 
of all were at Ceesarea and at Hamah, hard by Cesarea. In the former 
place, Osama’s cousin, the new prince of Ceesarea, was giving a great 
banquet in honor of his son’s circumcision. Suddenly, in the midst of 
their festivity, the feasters felt the earth begin to rock. There was a 
general rush tothedoor. Here, however, a favorite horse was tethered, 
ind the frightened animal killed the foremost fugitive with his hoofs. 
Then, before the rest could clear the corpse away, the building had 
fillen in. The race of Munkhid became practically extinct, saving for 
the exiled house of Murshid ; and Ceesarea, rebuilt by the munificence 
of Zangi’s son and successor, Ner-ed-din, henceforward figured as a 
mere dependency of the atabek. At Hamah things were worse still ; 
for there, in the old city, once the capital of Hittite princes, and for 
log years the centre of Syrian resistance to the ambitious schemes of 
Assyrian monarchs, occurred one of the most pathetic incidents in 
Yastern history. On the day of the great earthquake all the children 
of the town were gathered in the school-house. The master left the 
building for a moment and returned—to find the place fallen in, and 
ill his pupils killed. Worse than this, according to the master’s own 
rport, this destruction extended to all the other parts of the town, and 
wt a single parent “came to ask news about his child.” Fathers, 
nothers, sons were all overwhelmed in the common catastrophe. 

It was in July, 1138, that Osama left Cesarea, practically for the. 
kst time.. Strange to say, he did not turn lis steps to the court of 
fangi, where he had spent the years of his former exile. He may, 
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perhaps, have foreseen that Zangi would ere long lay hands upon his 
native town, and, though a banished man, he may have felt some sory. 
ples at the thought of even indirectly aiding in the abasement of his 
race. Or it may be, as M. Derenbourg suggests, that Zangi was no 
longer favorable to his old servant, but regarded Osama’s conduct in 
the previous year as an act of desertion. Anyhow, be the reason what it 
may, it was not eastward towards Mosul that the banished emir bent 
his steps, but southward towards Damascus. And there, in the city 
of Eliezer and Benhadad, the city of Abd-al-malik and Walid, he 
found a warm welcome; and there he lived for six eventful years,— 
nominally under the protection of one or other of the princes of Damascus, 
who in these years succeeded one another in such quick succession, but 
really under the protection of their great minister, Moin-ed-din Anar,— 
the friend and the ally of the Latin kings of Jerusalem, the generous 
emir, whose name figures so prominently in the pages of the greatest 
of all medieval historians, William of Tyre. 

And now we enter on what is, for European readers, the most in- 
teresting period of Osama’s life—the time when he comes into closest 
touch with people of our race and our own religion,—the Latin cru- 
saders in the Holy Land. The times were changing. Zangi, before 
he could hurl himself with full force against the Franks, had to gather 
into one all the petty princes of Syria and the Orontes Valley. Natu- 
rally these princelets did not like the process; and above all others it 
was distasteful to the city of Damascus. But Damascus was not strong 
enough to resist the atabek by its own strength. Unless it could gain 
extraneous help it would soon have to go the way of Aleppo, Hamah, 
and Apamea. But this extraneous help lay close at hand, and was to 
be had almost for the asking. Much as Damascus dreaded the suprem- 
acy of Zangi, Jerusalem and Acre dreaded it more. It was part of 
the policy of King Fulk,® the grandfather of our English Henry IL, 
to set one Mohammedan power against the other. Thus, and thus 
only, would his kingdom flourish. To his great joy, Anar was willing 
to pay a large price for an alliance Fulk would have been glad to make 
without any such a bribe. The Franks had long fretted over the loss 
of Cxsarea Philippi,—a city they had once held, but which had been 
taken from them, only a few years previously, by an unorthodox body 
of Mohammedans, the Ismailites or Assassins. The united forces 
from Acre and Damascus, from Tripoli and Antioch, took part in this 
siege, at which Osama must have been present, and marveled at the 
enormous siege-castle built by the Franks to coerce the doomed city,— 
a castle so high that, in the quaint words of a contemporary, the folk 
of Cesarea seemed to be fighting “ with angels” rather than with men. 
The town was taken and handed over to the Franks about June, 1140 
A.D. : 


5 King of Jerusalem from 1131 to 1143 a.p. 
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It was during these years that Osama’s special gifts were called 
into their fullest activity. He was the ambassador selected to conduct 
negotiations with the Franks, and time after time, either alone or in 
company with the vizier of Damascus, Anar, did he visit all the great 
cities of the Latin kingdom. He was.on the best of terms with the 
Templars, and under their protection entered the great mosque on 
Mount Moriah, from which, directly or indirectly, that great Order 
drew its name. 

“When I was in Jerusalem,” he writes, “I entered the Mosque of 
El Aksa [7.¢., the head-quarters of the Templars in Jerusalem], and they 
assigned me a little church hard by in which to make my prayers. 
One day, as I was praying (with my face turned south towards Mecca), 
aFrank pounced down upon me and forced my head towards the east, 
saying, ‘ That is the proper way to say your prayers.’ Then a body of 
my friends the Templars flung themselves upon my. assailant and 
bundled him out of the church, while I for my part went on with my 
prayers. Once more, however, my old assailant, escaping from his cor- 
rectors, pounced down upon me, turning my head to the east again, 
saying, ‘ This is the proper way to pray.’ ” 

Once more the Templars had to drive him out; after which they 
made apologies for his conduct on the plea that he was a stranger newly 
arrived from the West, where he had. never seen any one at prayer 
whose face was not turned to the east. 

No incident could more clearly mark the extent to which a length- 
ened sojourn in the Holy Land modified the prejudices of the European 
knights. The Templars, indeed, were Ozama’s very good “ friends.” 
It was under their protection that he paid his visit to the “ Church of 
the Chain,” of which he tells so singular a legend ; and it was on their 
hill of Mount Moriah that he heard members of this Order ask his 
patron, the vizier Anar, if he would like to see their “ Child-God.” 
“Truly should I,” said the courteous vizier, and a Templar was 
straightway told off to guide the visitor towards the statue of the Vir- 
gin Mother, where she sat with the “ Child-Messiah—blessings on 
Him—in her lap.” 

Nothing struck Osama in his journeys through the Christian king- 
dom more than the comparative freedom of the women-folk among the 
Franks. This, fresh from the seclusion of an Oriental harem, he could 
not understand. “The Franks,” he writes, “do not seem to under- 
stand the meaning of the words jealousy or honor. If one of them 
goes a-walking with his wife and meets another man, this last will seize 
the woman’s hand and draw her aside for a private talk, while the hus- 
band stands some way off till the interview is over; or, if it be very 
long, the husband will go off elsewhere, leaving his wife.” At Nablus, 
if Osama can be trusted, he was witness of a still more singular in- 
stance of Frankish debauchery. But unluckily this story, though 
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intensely amusing from its naiveté, is hardly fit for publication, unless, 
in Gibbon’s words, “it is veiled in the obscurity of a learned language,” 
At Tyre, Osama was shocked to see the women-folk using the public 
bath along with the men ; and, horror of horrors, a young girl actually 
entered the baths while Osama was engaged in his ablutions! Osama, 
scarcely able to believe his eyes, called out to his comrade to go and 
see if it really was a girl. The girl’s father, who was accompanying 
his daughter, heard the question, and, turning to the astonished emir, 
said, “Yes, it is my daughter, and as she has no mother, I take charge 
of the washing of her head. It is for this reason that I bring her to 
the baths with me.” Osama could only answer that the father did well 
in undertaking such a pious task. 

Osama seems to have made more than one tour through the Latin 
kingdom,—marveling at all he saw. He visited Nablus, Tyre, Acre, 
and Jerusalem. At Haifa a cunning Frank tried to pass off upon him 
a tame panther under the pretense that it was an Eastern cat. But he 
was too knowing a huntsman to be taken in by such a trick. At 
Tiberias he was witness of a curious scene, such as might have been 
seen at many an English merry-making fifty years ago. It was a 
Christian fair or feast, and the French knights came galloping out of 
their city to see a race between two decrepit old women. These they 
set at one end of a level course, while on a rock at the other end they 
set up a pig. Then they made the two crones run a race for this prize, 
which was to belong to her who reached it first. Each of the two com- 
petitors was surrounded by her own backers or opponents, and loud 
bursts of laughter greeted every stumble that they made. On another 
occasion at Nablus the viscount invited him to see a trial by combat,— 
that curious institution so rife in the Middle Ages, and of such frequent 
occurrence in the assizes of Jerusalem. Some Saracen brigands had 
swooped down upon a lordship near Nablus, and popular suspicion 
pointed to an old peasant as their guide. This peasant, when accused 
before King Fulk, offered to prove his innocence by wager of battle. 
The challenge was accepted ; but, if we may trust Osama (who perhaps, 
however, was mistaken in this point), the accuser’s lord refused to let 
the accuser fight in person for fear of losing a valuable servant. Ac- 
cordingly a blacksmith was chosen in his stead. “This blacksmith,” 
says Osama, “I saw. He was a young man,—always, whether sitting 
still or standing up, calling out for a drink.” As for the suspected 
traitor, he was a courageous old man, who kept on “ cracking his fin- 
gers” as a sign of defiance to his foe. Each combatant had a lance and 
shield. The old man had the best of it, till at last his strength began 
to fail. Then the viscount, tiring of so bloodless a sport, called out to 
them to fight harder. The blacksmith, mustering all his strength, 
smote his aged antagonist to the ground,—as though with a hammer. 
Then, leaping on the prostrate man, he strove to plunge his fingers into 
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his eyes. But the blood, streaming down his own face, obscured his 
yision, and he was forced at last to beat his victim’s head in with the 
daff of his lance. Then the corpse of the poor old villager was hung 
up upon a gibbet ; while the blacksmith, after receiving a large reward 
in land, rode off to his own place. ‘‘Such,” says Osama, “ is the juris- 
prudence, and such are the judicial methods, of the Franks.” 

Before ‘the treaty between Jerusalem and Damascus was signed, 
Qsama was commissioned to negotiate an exchange of prisoners. As 
the Franks had by far the greater number of captives, it became neces- 
sary to give money for the release of many Saracens. One by one the 
slaves were led into his presence, and, says Osama, “ I was on the point 
of purchasing their freedom” when there came upon the scene a “ very 
Satan among the Franks,” William Jiba by name. He had just 
swooped down upon a convoy of pilgrims from Africa,—making some 
four hundred captives. Osama bought the freedom of as many as he 
could; the rest would have to wait their turn. One day, however, he 
noticed among the prisoners a young man who, after saluting him, sat 
down without speaking a word. Osama, pitying this unfortunate, 
asked who he was, and finding that he belonged to a tanner, inquired 
how much the owner would take for his release. “I will not sell the 
young man by himself,” was the hard-hearted reply; “he must go 
with this old man,—forty-three gold pieces for the pair.” And Osama 
paid down the money on the spot out of his private purse, trusting 
that his patron Anar would repay him. Getting back to Damascus, 
he told the vizier how his funds had run short, and he had been obliged 
to give security for the remainder of the debt. “I had not money 
enough with me. But now that I am back again, you may pay the 
ransom if you will; if not, I will pay it myself.” “Not so,” said his 
noble-hearted patron; “by Allah, it is I who will be their redeemer. 
Bat I will have the captives I free for my own service.” Anar evi- 
dently intended to make them repay the money they cost him,—perhaps 
with some interest added; and this explains Osama’s naif remark : 
“No one was. keener than Anar to confer a kindness; but no one, I 
may add, was keener to make a profit on the transaction.” On another 
occasion that “Satan of the Franks,” William Jiba, offered Osama 
thirty-eight captives for sale, among them being the wife of a prisoner 
whose freedom had already been purchased. Osama, in the kindness 
of his heart, wished to buy the wife also and restore her to her husband. 
“On my faith,” said the greedy Frank, “ you must have all or none.” 
Osama’s funds had again run short, and as he could not shake the 
Christian ruffian’s resolution he left the house. ‘“ But Allah—glory 
be to Him !—decreed that all these captives should make their escape 
that very night.” The country-folk round there were mostly Moham- 
medans, and wherever a fugitive came they gave him hiding till he 
could get away to the land of Islam. Next morning, William Jiba 
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coolly asked Osama for the ransom-money of the woman he had wished 
to purchase, Groma wnteantty said, “ Deliver her into my hands and 
I will pay the sum.” This, of course, the Frankish “Satan” could 
not do; but he insisted on payment, and Osama, being ina strange 
land, had to acquiesce inthedemand. “ But,” adds the kindly-hearted 
emir, “to this I resigned myself easily, so glad was I at the unfortunate 
folks’ escape.” 

Many and many a time must Osama have seen the great king of 
Jerusalem,—Fulk of Anjou,—who, after a life of successful policy at 
home, had some ten years earlier started for the East to marry the 
heiress of the newly founded kingdom. Fulk was a just-dealing 
prince, and showed himself very friendly to the exiled emir. He 
knew how to punish his own followers if they broke faith with their 
Saracen allies. Once, so Osama tells us, the Franks, newly settled at 
Cesarea Philippi, swooped down upon the Mussulman flocks that were 
browsing in the woods hard by. “ Now, at that time there was peace 
between us and the Franks, and I was dwelling at Damascus. I said 
to Fulk, the son of Fulk, ‘The lord [of Cesarea Philippi] has done us 
a wrong,—he has robbed us of our flocks.’” Then the king bade six 
or seven of his knights sit in judgment on the case. They left the 
hall, like a modern jury, till they were agreed, and then returning to 
the royal presence, declared their fellow-countryman bound to pay 
damages to those whom he had robbed. They fixed a recompense ; the 
king ordered its payment, and Osama finally left the court with four 
hundred gold pieces in his purse. It was on this occasion that Fulk 
expressed his surprise on hearing that Osama was a knight; and re 
ceived from the high-born emir an assurance that he really was a 
“knight after the manner of his race and family.” On another occa- 
sion Fulk saw Osama and his patron Anar gazing with intense admira- 
tion on a splendid falecon—* with thirteen feathers to its tail” —that a 
Genoese had just been preening for his sport. Fulk at once presented 
them with the bird they longed for. 

Closer still, however, were Osama’s relations with the Templars, 
and closer still his friendship with a nameless Christian knight. “ He 
made my acquaintance,” says Osama, “and grew so friendly that he 
used to call me his ‘brother.’ We loved each other [dearly], and were 
constantly together.” At last the Christian knight had to return home 
to Europe; and before quitting Syria, as a final pledge of his affection, 
offered to take with him Osama’s eldest son Murhaf, a boy of four- 
teen, that he might be trained up in all the graces of Christian chiv- 
alry. Osama did not relish the proposal; but his courteous -nature 
could not give a gruff refusal. He pretended that he had intended to 
ask his friend to do him this very favor had it not been for the love 
his (Osama’s) own mother bore towards her grandson: “ She would not 
let him come to Syria with me till I had pledged my word to bring 
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him back safely.” “ What!” cried the knight in astonishment; “ is 
mother still alive?” ‘“‘ Yes,’ was my answer.” “Then do not 

vex her,” said his European friend, relinquishing his own plan without 
gmurmur. It is hard to say whether this story reflects more credit on a 
the Saracen or the Christian. F 
Few things struck Osama more than the ignorance of the Franks r 

jn matters of medicine and surgery. This is what we should have ex- 4 
pected. For in the eleventh, the twelfth, and even in the thirteenth 
century, Europe was content in such matters to be the humble disciple a 
of the East. A devoted band of scholars—Constantine of Monte a 
Cassino, Plato of Tivoli, John of Pisa, Gerard of Cremona, and Michael a 
Scot himself—all occupied themselves with translating the works of i 
Arabian or of Greek physicians into Latin. Nay, more than this, when 
the heir of France, afterwards Louis VI., poisoned by his wicked step- 
mother, Fulk of Anjou’s mother, lay at death’s door, he owed his 4 
reeovery not to the skill of a European doctor, but to that of a certain 
“bearded doctor from Barbary.” Some of Osama’s instances of Latin 4 
incapacity in surgical or medical matters are so amusing as to deserve a 
quotation. : 
Osama’s uncle, Sultan, at the request of a Frank noble, sent a P 
noted doctor from Ceesarea to attend to two urgent cases. This doctor, } 
Thabit, went ; but, to every one’s surprise, he returned home in a few 
days. His patients had been a knight suffering from an abscess on the 
thigh, and a woman far gone inconsumption. For the one case Thabit 
ordered a plaster and careful diet; for the other an almost equally 
simple diet. Both patients were doing well, when an ignorant Frank 
doctor appeared upon the scene. “ This man,” he said, pointing to 
Thabit, ‘cannot cure the invalids.” Then, turning to the sick knight, 
he asked him if he would rather live with one leg or die with two. 
Naturally enough, the frightened patient chose the former alternative. 
Upon this the new and self-constituted physician called for the presence 
of a “sturdy knight with a sharp axe.” Knight and axe soon made 
their appearance,—Thabit looking on in speechless astonishment at this 
mad scene. The poor man’s leg was laid upon a wooden block and 
the last-entered knight was ordered to cut off the limb, if possible, at 
one stroke. One blow was struck, but only made a ghastly wound. q 
A second blow followed, with hardly any greater success; for the 
marrow began to pour out from the broken bone, and the wounded 4 
man expired. Having thus murdered the knight, our Frank physician 4 
proceeded to murder the lady, whose disease he pronounced to be the 4 
somewhat strange one of “a devil in the head.” This devil he sought i 
to exorcise by clipping off his victim’s hair and cutting a cross in her 
skull. On the wound thus formed, to make matters pleasanter for his 
patient, he promptly proceeded to rub in salt. It is hardly necssary : 
to add that the woman also very soon succumbed to this heroic treat- q 
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ment; nor need we wonder that Thabit went back to Cesarea after 
“learning more about Frankish medicine than he had ever know, 
before.” 

One day, as Osama was riding from Acre to Tiberias in company 
with one of the greatest princes of the land, William de Bures, lord of 
Galilee, and ex-governor of the kingdom during the troubled days of 
King Baldwin II.’s captivity, he heard this noble tell a still taore singular 
story. “In our native land,” said William, “ there was a very powerful 
knight who fell so ill that he was at death’sdoor. As a last resource 
we handed the case over to a certain Christian priest of great authority, 
telling him to ride along with us and make an examination of the sick 
man, our notion being that he would only have to lay his hands upon 
the patient to effect a cure.” When, however, the priest got to the 
bedside, he called for wax, and, rolling up some of it between his fingers, 
calmly plugged the nostrils of the ailing knight, who naturally died 
upon the spot. “ We,” continued William de Bures, “said to the 
priest, ‘ Well, he’s dead now.’ ‘ Yes,’ was the answer ; ‘I saw he was 
in great pain, so I stuffed up his nostrils that he might die and be at 
rest.’ ”» 

It is only fair to add that Osama, with characteristic fairness, while 
condemning Frankish surgery as a whole, admits that some of the 
Frankish doctors wrought remarkable cures. 

And so we may picture Osama to ourselves during six full years, 
passing to and fro almost at will between Damascus and Acre, or 
traveling up and down the little kingdom from Tyre to Jerusalem or 
from Haifa to Tiberias, a welcome guest with king and noble, and 
holding familiar intercourse with the heroes of that wonderful realm 
which Frankish valor had built up on the confines of two decaying 
caliphates. Such friendly communication between Saracen and Frank 
is an unexpected confirmation of hints that are given by contemporary 
Christian writers. Amalric I.’s great constable, Henford, of Toron, 
was the friend of Saladin, who is said to have received knighthood at 
his hands ; a thirteenth-century monk has told us that one of Saladin’s 
own sons spent a season in Jerusalem for the purpose of learning the 
French language; while a thirteenth-century legend does not hesitate 
to make Saladin himself accept medical attendance from the hospital 
at Acre. But even legend itself could hardly have invented a more 
striking instance of this singular friendship between men of rival 
creeds and alien speech than that of Osama’s affection for the Frankish 
knight “his brother,” who offered to take Osama’s eldest son to 
Europe for an education in the perfect chivalry of the West. 

It was not, however, merely as an ambassador to the Franks that 
Osama served his patron at Damascus. It was his diplomacy that pre- 
vented the formation of a dangerous coalition between Zangi and 
the ex-vizier of Egypt. This seems to have made him hated by 
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the atabek, who in 1144 succeeded by intrigue in forcing Anar to drive 
his guest from his gates. Anar, says Osama, did this very unwillingly ; 
“he wished me well, and was very grieved to let me go. But, being 
powerless to protect me more, he sent his secretary with a message in 
hisname: ‘By Allah, if I could command the services of half my 
subjects, I would put myself at their head and beat the other half; or 
if I could command only one-third of them, I would not give you up.’ ” 
As it was, he had to bow his head, though Osama never doubted the 
trath of his patron’s words: “ Wherever you may be, you will always 
retain my friendship.” Never did Osama lose his gratitude for his 
generous friend. From Egypt—his second house of exile—he sent a 
long poem full of affection and regard. He calls upon the voyagers to 
take his greeting to his friend : 

“O traveler, that art crossing the desert with thy white camels, 
carry an exile’s message to the Emir Anar ; tell him that he is the best 
of all the Turks; that there is none like him for justice, piety, and 
generosity. Tell him that Tuman [Zangi’s agent in Damascus] is not 
more worthy of confidence than Osama. And even supposing that I 
have committed faults unpardonable, ask him what has been the offense 
of my wives and children.” 

Osama protests that he does not regret his exile if it affords any 
satisfaction or ease to his patron ; 

“T can bear any pain that gives thee pleasure. Nor am I [alto- 
gether] grieved at having to leave a land where people cannot tell a 
falcon from @ vulture. . . . Peace be with thee! For, so long as thou 
art living, I shall have all I ask for, and every other misfortune will 
seem a blessing.” 

Despite these bold words, it must have been with a very heavy heart 
that Osama led his long caravan of camels, with his mother, brothers, 
children, and servants, from that earthly Paradise, Damascus,—on 
whose beauty the great prophet of his race had refused to gaze lest he 
should forget the future joys of heaven,—past Ascalon, and across the 
desert to Cairo. 

The aged calif gave him a kindly welcome, but refused him all 
political employment. He was assigned a fitting revenue with a com- 
petent estate, and that was all. Once more he turned himself to letters. 
He gathered the great poets of his day around him, and made his 
young son Murhaf learn their verses. He collected a vast library of 
four thousand books, and devoted himself to study. But such pur- 
suits, while they might be the amusements, could not be the business 
of his life. Though he was now almost fifty, and his hair was turning 
white, his fund of superfluous energy was undiminished, and could not 
be worked off in these ways. Day after day the exile would ride out 
into the country round Cairo, watching the calif’s huntsmen at their 
craft, and thinking sadly of the gay cavalcade of his father, uncles, 
Vou. XV. N.S.—No. 5. 28 ; 
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cousins, and friends, that used to issue from the white walls of Cesarea 
for falconry and the chase. At last the stranger’s wistful glances 
waked the sympathy of the grand huntsman, who told his master how 
his newly arrived guest used to follow every movement of the sport as 
though wishing to take a part in it. “Let him make one of our party 
for the future,” said the good-natured old calif; ‘it may be some solace 
for his exile.” Once given this permission, Osama’s perfect skill in 
this pastime soon forced the grand huntsman himself to admit that the 
Syrian emir’s knowledge of woodcraft was not inferior to his own, and 
to wind up some words of praise in the calif’s own presence with the 
asseveration that Osama’s advice in these matters was as good as a pro- 
fessional’s. 

Al Hafidh, the Fatimite calif of Egypt, died some four years after 
Osama reached Cairo ; and shortly after this event, which happened in 
October or November, 1149, Osama was once more able to enter upon 
the greater game of politics and intrigues. No one played a more 
prominent part in the rise and fall of Egyptian califs or viziers with 
which the next few years are crowded. He was employed on more 
than one embassy to Bozrah or Damascus, where he made or renewed 
his intimacy with Shirkuh, the future conqueror of Egypt and Sala- 
din’s famous uncle. The object of this embassy was to induce Zangi’s 
son and successor Nur-ed-din to form an alliance with the Egyptians 
against the Franks. After this, Osama spent several months in defend- 
ing Ascalon against the same nation. Later still, with more question- 
able zeal, he prompted the ill-fated Nasr to murder his friend and 
master the new calif; while at the same time he sanctioned, if he did 
not incite, the same prince to murder his own grandfather, the great 
vizier Ibn As Sallar. After this, Egypt was too hot to hold him, and, 
despite the pressing invitations of the new vizier, the accomplished As 
Salih, he once more found himself a fugitive in Damascus. 

Damascus was now no longer an independent principality. Only 
a few months previously its impotent prince had resigned it into the 
hands of the great Mohammedan atabek, Nur-ed-din, the son and 
greater successor of his father Zangi. Shirkuh, who was now (1154 
A.D.) lieutenant in Damascus, welcomed his old friend kindly ; Nur- 
ed-din gave him fresh estates, and Osama was soon persuaded to refuse 
the pressing invitations sent him to return to Cairo. It was to no 
purpose that As Salih, the new vizier of Cairo, lavished every atten- 
tion on the wives and children that Osama had left behind him in 
Egypt. It was in vain that he sent letter after letter, or poem after 
poem, to his fellow-poet. Osama was persistent in his resolution ; and 
at last Osama’s family took ship at Damietta, hoping that a favorable 
wind would bear them safe to Acre. The new king of Jerusalem, 
Baldwin III., the son of Osama’s old friend Fulk of Anjou, gave the 
travelers a safe-conduct, which would have carried them safely from 
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Acre to Damascus had not a sudden storm wrecked the vessel off the 
Syrian coast. The cruel laws or customs of the twelfth century treated 
shipwrecked travelers as though they were criminals. When the-men 
of Acre heard of the misfortune, they hurried out to sea with axes to 
complete the ruin that the elements had begun. Even Baldwin him- 
self rode down to the shore to superintend the work of robbery. One 
of Osama’s servants swam ashore and confronted the perjured king 
with his own safe-conduct. But Baldwin refused to interfere. Mus- 
sulmans, he said, did the same to shipwrecked Frankish vessels, and he 
would not bar the townsmen of Acre from their rights. “ But you will 
not make us prisoners?” queried the faithful servant. “No,” was the 
king’s answer, as he gave orders to gather the whole cortége under one 
roof,—which done, he proceeded to rob the women-folk of all their 
jewels and their clothes. Then, returning five hundred pieces of gold 
to the unfortunate troop, he bade its members get back to their own 
land—Damascus—as best they could with this money. The whole 
party numbered at least fifty, and the value of the spoil amounted to 
thirty thousand dinars. At this moment Osama was, with Nur-ed-din, 
engaged in an expedition against the sultan of Iconium. His reception 
of the news is characteristic of the man. The loss of so much wealth, 
he tells us, hardly troubled him at all, now that his children and his 
kinsfolk were restored. But one loss he did feel,—the loss of his 
splendid library of four thousand books. “ Their loss,” to quote his 
own words many years later, “has left a void which nothing can fill.” 

We must hurry over the ten years of Osama’s life at the court of 
Nur-ed-din. We must pass over the long series of poems interchanged 
between him and his fellow-poet, the vizier of Egypt, who used his 
exiled friend as a kind of ambassador at Damascus to urge the great 
atabek to assist him in a united onset on the Franks. Osama did his 
best, but he failed. It was consequently all in vain that As Salih 
flung expedition after expedition into Southern Syria; it was all in 
vain, to use his own expression, that the “ horses of Egypt” bore their 
cuirassed riders against the Franks; all in vain that the chivalry of 
Cairo flashed down upon Judea with their shining casques and blades 
of cutting Indian steel. Nur-ed-din would not stir in concert. He 
was ill, or indisposed to make alliance with the heretic Fatimites of 
the Nile; he preferred to go hunting in the environs of Hamah, and 
Osama could not resist the temptation of sharing in this ill-timed 
sport. Be the reason what it may, the great chance was allowed to 
slip away ; and the kingdom of Jerusalem was saved. 

At last, after ten years of this life at Damascus, Osama left Nur- 
ed-din’s court in 1164 for that of another Saracen prince, the lord of 
Hisn-Keifa, on the Tigris. Ten years later (May, 1174), Nur-ed-din 
died, to be succeeded nominally by his little son of eleven, but prac- 
tically by the most famous Mohammedan prince that the world has 
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seen,—that Saladin to whom the greatest Christian poet of the middle 
ages has assigned a special place among the noblest of the dead ip 
hades ; that Saladin whom the same poet chooses as the very type of 
heathen generosity and chivalry, a prince worthy to be ranked with 
Alexander himself. 

Osama was now an old man of eighty. He was forced to recognize 
that the days of his prime were over. “ Weak from age,” he moans, 
““T am powerless to serve sultans, and only beg to be relieved of my 
duties.” To quote his own pathetic words, the new generation wanted 
him no longer: “I, the aged sheikh, am become a worthless piece of 
merchandise.” ‘Time has whitened my skin with its eighty years; 
my foot grows weak, and my hand trembles. When I write, it trem- 
bles like a sword-point in the grasp of a frightened man. Strange that 
a hand which now can hardly wield a reed should once have broken lances 
in the breasts of lions.” He shut himself up in his own house, and 
found a bitter pleasure in the thought that it was only strangers and 
not his own kinsfolk who watched his waning strength. His old 
friends were dead or dying: “They have breathed their last breath, 
and their departure has been [in a sense] my death. I ought to shed 
tears for myself, not for those whom I survive like a man,—struck 
motionless in a limitless desert.” He once more turned to literature 
for relief. He commenced his autobiography ; he wrote other books; 
he exchanged letters and treatises with learned friends, such as Imad-ed- 
din, and Al Fadil, the counselor of Saladin ; he collected his poems 
into two volumes. Then in the midst of this sedentary activity there 
came the news of Saladin’s successes ; Egypt had long been his, and 
he was preparing to seize upon Damascus and the cities of the Orontes 
valley. Osama’s eldest son, Murhaf, had for some time been one of 
Saladin’s dearest friends, and was in attendance on the great emir at 
Cairo. He presented his father’s poems, honeyed with flattery as they 
were, before his powerful master. Saladin read them, and declared 
that they surpassed every former production of their kind. At last a 
courier came to Hisn-Keifa inviting the old man to Damascus; and 
Murhaf sent his father an ebony staff, on which to stay his tottering 
body as he journeyed west. Osama’s joy knew no bounds. At last 
he saw a quiet haven before him for the few last years of his life, 
after all the stormy weather of his past. He broke out into song, and 
thanked Allah for giving him such a friend in his declining days. He 
invoked all happiness on the head of his benefactor, and prayed God 
to extend his power to the very limits of the world. No blessing could 
be teo great for the prince whose kindness had reached to the old man, 
“ friendless and fortuneless in a lost corner of the earth.” Saladin the 
conqueror, Saladin the king, had conquered for Osama as well as for 
himself. “I am Saladin’s guest,” sang the octogenarian poet, “and 
the hand of danger cannot reach me.” 
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The great sultan welcomed him kindly. He delighted to talk to the 
old man, whose memory, as if he were the survivor from a perished 
world, stretched back almost to the days of Malik Shah,—to days when 
no Frank conqueror had set foot in Syria. He loved, too, to discuss 
points of literature with a man of letters; to hear a poet read the 
poem he composed in his patron’s honor. Time after time he would 
call Osama and Murhaf to his presence and discuss all subjects with 
his two friends, from politics to questions of taste and history. Even 
when called out on military expeditions, he did not forget the old man 
left idly fretting in Damascus, but sent him constant news of his cam- 
paign. And, doubtless, from Osama’s lips he heard many a story of 
the days when the century was young, and many a tale of the earlier 
champions of Islam, from Toghtakin the treacherous and Balak the 
victorious to Borsak of Hamadan and the restorer of the faith, Zengui 
of Mosul. 

In Saladin’s absence, Osama flung himself once more into study 
with a will. He became a public teacher; he wrote new books; he 
made fresh copies of old ones. The stiffening fingers, that were now 
“powerless to wield the Indian sabre,” could still by fits and starts 
control the writer’s pen. He re-edited the poems of his earlier years, 
and put the finishing touches to his autobiography. And then from 
time to time his loneliness was cheered by visits from his fellow-scholars, 
—among them Saladin’s two secretaries, Al Fadil and Imad-ed-din, 
the latter of whom had heard Osama’s poetry recited a thousand miles 
away at Ispahan. Saladin, on his return, showered fresh gifts upon 
his protégé ; and in the summer of 1175 seems to have given him estates 
in the neighborhood of his native city of Cesarea. Once more the 
group of friends used to forgather of an evening at Saladin’s house, 
and there, as the great prince sat playing at chess, would study the old 
problems or read fresh verses. And yet, for all this St. Martin’s sum- 
mer of happiness, Osama was not truly at his ease. When his friends 
left Damascus, Osama’s verses followed them from place to place, filled 
with sad complaints of his loneliness and his yearning for their presence. 
While his patron is far away conquering rival princes, “ like a second 
Alexander,” Osama’s morning of sunshine turns to “stormy night.” 
He is alone and friendless in the great city, where folk regard him as 
a survival from a “perished world.” No other words could so well 
describe the feelings of the old warrior stranded in the weakness of 
extreme age in an alien place, far from the memories of his early 
youth. 

And then came a trouble worse than all else. Kind as Saladin had 
shown himself towards the octogenarian emir, there seems before long 
to have crept a coldness between them. Even Murhaf appears to have 
lost part of his influence with his master ; and Osama was in a worse 


Osama reached Damascus towards the beginning of October, 1174. | 
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plight still. The cause of this dissension is uncertain. M. Derenbourg 
thinks it may have arisen from suspicions as to Osama’s orthodoxy,— 
for one of Osama’s own friends declares that Osama was a Shiite, At 
such an accusation the orthodoxy of the great sultan might well take 
alarm; and the suspicion would be strengthened by the recollection 
that the same heresy had flourished in Cesarea during Osama’s. boy- 
hood, and that Osama himself had spent ten years at the Fatimite 
calif’s court in Cairo. Anyhow, be the cause what it may, Osama 
lost Saladin’s favor, and, so far as we can see, never regained it. His 
closing years are one long complaint. His thoughts wandered back to 
the days of his early manhood. In memory he refought the battles ot his 
prime, and, remembering how the “ flame of war” had burned round 
him from his fifteenth year, marveled that he had lived to see his 
ninetieth. “Ah!” was his plaintive cry—“ Ah! that it had pleased 
Allah to have let me be slain before I lost the use of my limbs.” For, 
after all, a hero’s death was the death to be desired above every other, 
In one pathetic poem Osama enumerates all the battles he had fought 
in since the days when the Ismailians attacked Cesarea in 1113-14, 
and moans over the altered state of things. The cry of Evander is 
upon his lips, “O mihi preteritos referat si Jupiter annos !’—only 
with a keener bitterness than lurks in Virgil’s immortal line; for 
Osama has no young Pallas to solace his declining years, and the 
infirmities of age were beating down his life as with a second Tithonus, 

“When I rise [from my couch] it is like lifting up a mountain; 
and I walk as though dragged down with chains, I crawl along 
grasping a staff in that hand which in old days used to wield the 
yellow lance and sword of Indian steel. My soft couch is as a bed of 
rock. Man is utterly overthrown here in this earth. At the moment 
when he reaches his full perfection he returns to the feebleness of 
infancy.” 

Osama realized to the full the words of our own poet : 


‘The years that made the stripling wise 

Undo their work again, 

And leave him, blind of heart and eyes, 
The last and least of men; 

For man has overlived his day, 
And, darkening in.the light, 

Scarce feels the senses break away 
To mix with ancient Night.” 


And so the years dragged on, Osama doubtless growing feebler and 
feebler. Not all the brilliance of Saladin’s successes could restore the 
old man’s strength, though he lived to hear of the great victory of 
Hattin, and the crowning joy of Saladin’s career, the conquest of 
Jerusalem in October, 1187. Osama’s individual life had overlapped 
the existence of a kingdom. When he was born the Latin kingdom 
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of Jerusalem did not exist, nor had a single crusader set his foot in 
Syria; when he died that kingdom had passed away. He had seen 
eight or nine Latin kings reigning in the Holy City; he survived 
them all except the last. The contemporary of Baldwin I. and Tan- 
ered was now the contemporary of Richard Coeur de Lion and Philip 
Augustus. He who, as young man, had seen the son of Boamund strike 
a gallant Kurd to earth, must almost certainly have seen Guy of Lu- 
signan during the days of his captivity in Damascus. Then at length the 
end came. He addressed one last despairing poem to Saladin, to con- 
gratulate that sultan on his great victory of Hattin. But it was of no 
avail: though he protested that his ninety-six years had only increased 
his love for the head of his race, he could not get even a final inter- 
view. Saladin could not, or would not, break off in the full career of 
his triumph to listen to an'‘old man’s prayer. And so, one year later, 
16th November, 1188, Osama died in Damascus. He was buried near 
the city, and there in the course of the next century, at the foot of the 
Holy Mountain, Ibn Khallican saw his tomb, and, entering in, offered 
up a few last words of prayer for the soul of the old warrior now 
taken to his rest. 
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THE BATTALION OF ENGINEERS, UNITED 
STATES ARMY. 


In the Journals of the Continental Congress, and in the first series of 
general orders issued during the period of the Revolution are found 
the earliest records of what is now known as the Battalion of En- 
gineers. 

On June 16, 1775, the day before the battle of Bunker Hill, one 
chief engineer and two assistants “‘at the grand army” were authorized 
and commissioned in the grades of colonel and captain respectively, 
and on July 8, 1777, it was resolved, “That the treaty, made by the 
commissioners in France on the thirteenth day of February last, be con- 
firmed, as far as it respects the Chevaliere du Portail, Monsieur de la 
Radiere, and Monsieur du Gouvion, the first to be a colonel, the second 
a lieutenant-colonel, and the third a major of engineers.” Thus 
was established the germ of the present Corps of Engineers, an organi- 
zation which embraces only the officers of that branch of the service, 
But it was not until 1779 that Congress authorized the organization of 
engineer troops. In March of that year three companies were estab- 
lished in the Engineering Department, each consisting of one captain, 
three lieutenants, four sergeants, four corporals, and two privates, and 
were assigned to duty as follows: “These companies are to be in- 
structed in the fabrication of field works, as far as relates to the manual 
and mechanical part. Their business shall be to instruct the fatigue 
parties to do their duty with celerity and exactness, to repair injury done 
to the works by the enemy’s fire, and to prosecute works in the face of 
it. The commissioned officers to be skilled in the necessary branches 
of mathematics ; the non-commissioned officers to write a good hand.” 
These companies served through the Revolutionary War, and were dis- 
banded in November, 1783. 

In view of the fact that the service of our submarine mines, as 
torpedoes for coast defense are now officially designated, has been 
devolved upon the engineer troops, it is interesting to note that 
David Bushnell, of Saybrook, Connecticut, “ the father of submarine 
mining,” who, in 1781, drove the British fleet from the Hudson River 
panic-stricken by the insidious assaults of his submerged boat, “The 
Marine Turtle,” was appointed to this body of troops, and signed one 
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of the last returns at West Point, on June 4, 1783, as “ Captain Com- 
manding.” 

From 1794 until 1802 the enlisted men of this arm of service had 
no distinct organization, but were represented in two regiments of 
“ Artillerists and Engineers,” but in April, 1812, a company of bom- 
bardiers, sappers, and miners, containing ninety-two enlisted men, was 
authorized by Congress to serve along the Niagara frontier and at Fort 
Erie, and was disbanded in March, 1821. 

From that time there was no body of engineer soldiers in our 
nilitary establishment until the outbreak of the Mexican War, in 1846, 
when Congress again created a company of engineers, comprising ten 
sergeants, ten corporals, and seventy-eight privates, whose functions 
were to include “ all the duties of sappers, miners, and: pontiers,” and 
to “aid in giving practical instruction in these branches at the Military 
Academy.” This organization has remained continuously in the 
service, and exists now as Company A, of the Battalion of Engineers. 
It took a gallant and distinguished part in all the battles from Vera 
Cruz to the City of Mexico, and, in many of the engagements, in addi- 
tion to their technical duties, formed part of the attacking force in line 
of battle. 

At the outbreak of the Civil War, in 1861, four additional separate 
companies were authorized, and subsequently were consolidated into 
a battalion of engineers, of five companies of one hundren and fifty- 
two enlisted men each. 

During the winter of 1861-62 the battalion remained in Washing- 
ton at work upon the defenses of that place. It was then assigned to 
duty with the Army of the Potomac, and took an active part in the 
siege of Yorktown, in the battles of Fair Oaks, Mechanicsville, 
Gaines Mill, White Oak Swamp, Malvern Hill, Antietem, Fredericks- 
burg, Chancellorsville, Franklin Crossing, Kelley’s Ford, and Rappa- 
hannock Station, the Wilderness, Po River, Spottsylvania, North Ann, 
Cold Harbor, and in the siege of Petersburg. 

At the siege of Yorktown they were constantly employed in the 
tracing and profiling of field-works and running saps and approaches, 
and in front of Petersburg both non-commissioned officers and artificers 
were frequently assigned to oversee the large fatigue-parties detailed to 
construct the advanced batteries. 

During these campaigns, wagon-trains containing complete ponton- 
bridge equipage, boats, trestles, and roadway material accompanied 
each corps, and with such celerity did they move, and so prompt were 
they in the discharge of this technical duty, that in no instance was the 
march of the troops delayed at a river-crossing. 

Immediately after the close of the war, the head-quarters of the 
battalion were established at Willet’s Point, New York harbor. 
Recognizing that one of the most important duties of a staff-corps in 
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times of peace consists in perfecting the material pertaining to their 
arm of service in war, and in studying the most practicable methods 
of developing the approved systems, a school of application was jn. 
formally organized by general Humphreys, chief of engineers, and 
finally recived the official recognition of the War Department as the 
United States Engineer School, where members of the battalion 
receive theoretical and practical instruction in their special duties, 

The course in military engineering included : 

The nomenclature, dimensions, and construction of modern siege. 
batteries and saps, and the tracing and profiling of field fortifications, 

Construction of ponton, trestle, and spar bridges. 

Military map-making and photography. 

Non-commissioned officers, and such privates as may be selected, are 
required to make satisfactory foot reconnoissances, about four miles in 
length, of districts to which they are severally assigned. The work is 
plotted upon a page of a field note-book, and the map is revised and 
checked upon the ground, so that no material error can escape detection, 
Distances on the trail are determined by counting steps, and the map is 
plotted in this unit, the exact length of step for each surveyor having 
been previously determined by trail over a known distance. Witha 
prismatic compass and protractor the angular deviations and trend of 
the roads, lanes, and paths are taken; all prominent objects within 
range are accurately located by bearings; and woods, fields, swamps, 
streams, roads, houses, stone-walls, deep ditches, etc., are carefully 
marked down; finally, with a pocket hand-level, the contours are 
determined and recorded.. This field-work is followed by instruction 
in the photographic laboratory in the methods of negatives by dry- 
process ; silver-prioting, finishing and mounting, and map-making by 
blue process and on bromide paper. The sections of the country that 
are covered by each summer’s detail are contiguous. They are care- 
fully fitted to each other and pieced to the previous surveys to extend 
an ordnance map, which will, in time, include the whole coast and 
lake borders, and would prove of great military value should it at any 
time become necessary to move and handle bodies of troops on these 
strategic lines. 

On May 9, 1869, the chief of engineers instructed the Board of 
Engineers for Fortifications to experimentally study the general sub- 
ject of torpedo defense ; and to prepare plans for applying the approved 
methods to the important harbors and fairways of the Atlantic and 
Pacific coasts. The commanding officer of the Engineer Battalion was 
associated with the board in this duty, and the engineer troops were 
ordered to perform the work required in the trials. 

A detailed study of our extensive seaboard was made, and those 
ports were selected which demanded local protection for their cities a8 
important centres of commercial wealth and essential bases for naval 
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stations and depots of supply, without which in these days of steam 
propulsion ships of war would be unable to keep the sea, or to perform 
any active service. Elaborate projects for their defense were submitted, 
emprising plans for preparing the forts to serve as secure operating 
stations, and maps showing the numbers and proposed locations of the 
mines. 

After these needful preliminaries were thus settled, by the con- 
current action of Congress and the War Department, the service of the 
submarine mines and their accessories—flanking guns, movable torpe- 
does, and the electric search-light—was devolved upon the engineer 
troops, and to the engineer school at Willet’s Point was added a branch 
of instruction comprising the operations of defensive submarine mining 
for coast. defense. 

In perfecting this system of channel obstructions, military engineers 
considered that certain general conditions should be fulfilled : 

First. The mines must be so arranged as to admit of the safe pas- 
sage of our own vessels, while they can instantly be rendered dangerous 
to the enemy. 

Second. Since the mines may remain in position for long periods, 
the system must provide tests by which the condition of every part may 
be often verified in detail, and automatic tell-tales are required to in- 
santly signal the nature and locus of any injury to the cases that shield 
the operating apparatus and detonating charge, or to the cable con- 
ductors. 

These conditions were fully met by employing electricity as the 
operating and igniting agent. 

The work naturally arranges itself into three divisions,—the duties 
of the loading-room where the mines are made ready ; the manipula- 
tions pertaining to the boat service, including the planting of the mines 
amd the laying of armored cables that carry the insulated copper con- 
ductors ; and the electrical measurements that verify the satisfactory 
working of the mines, and the electrical continuity of the circuit that 
links the detonating fuses to the firing-key in the mining casemate. 

These operations were embodied in a manual of submarine mining 
in the defense of harbors and rivers, and general orders of the engineer 
shool publishes yearly a programme of study and instruction in this 
arm of the coast defense service. 

During the winter course the enlisted men are taught telegraphing 
with the dial instrument, including the code for action, and are prac- 
tied in the Morse system of telegraphy. 

The detail is then divided into sections under charge of non- 
commissioned officers qualified to act as assistant instructors, and are 
thoroughly drilled in all of the duties of the loading-room. After 
«curing from the electrician a supply of service fuses whose electrical 
tesistances have been severally measured and recorded, the mine switches 
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and the plugs that carry the detonating cans and circuit-regulators are 
made ready and submitted to careful electrical tests. For this electro. 
mechanical apparatus which is to be embedded in the one hundred 
pounds of high explosive that is encased in the buoyant shells is the 
brain of the torpedo; it signals to the operating-room a fatal leak jp 
the mine case or in the insulation of a joint, receives a blow from a 
friendly vessel with inert acquiescence, but leaps into deadly action upon 
contact with a foe. 

The spherical cases, which are formed by two steel hemispheres 
welded around the equator, are then charged with sawdust with every 
precaution that would be used in handling modern high explosives, 
agents which allow no margin for ignorance, carelessness, or neglect, 

Each man of the party is frequently practiced in performing all the 
duties which in any contingency may be required of him,—to make in- 
sulated joints, to set up and adjust voltaic batteries and the dynamo 
machinery that controls the electro-motor propulsion and magneto- 
steering mechanism of the Sims-Edison fish torpedo, to make the prepa- 
rations that place the flanking guns in the automatic firing circuit of 
the electrical system, and to manipulate the lens of the search-light by 
night so as to skillfully control the illuminated field. 

As the non-commissioned officers may at any time be called upon 
to act as assistant electricians, they are exercised in repairing the appa- 
ratus, in making and interpreting the electrical tests, and in acquiring 
so thorough and exact an understanding of every part of the system 
that no excitement of action could destroy the coolness requisite toa 
proper performance of duties which may demand great presence of mind 
in emergencies. 

Upon the opening of the summer season, after receiving such pre- 
liminary practice as may be necessary to acquaint them with all the 
details of preparing and planting a single mine, the class is divided 
into sections for the purpose of laying a grand group of twenty-one 
mines. 

The operating-room is placed in a bomb-proof casemate communi- 
cating by a shaft with a sunken gallery extended to low-water mark 
for the protection and introduction of the armored cables. The elec- 
trician and his assistants promptly set up the voltaic batteries and adjust 
the operating apparatus, as calls from the loading-room for tested arti- 
cles soon begin. Drums of cable are submerged and measured for in- 
sulation and conductivity, and fuses, switches, and circuit regulators 
are issued to the loading-room, where a second detail is actively engaged 
in charging the cases. 

Meanwhile, the boat-service detail has prepared the planting tug for 
action. Tool-boxes for jointing, riggers, vises, mushroom anchors, and 
wire mooring-rope to adjust the anchorages are placed on board. Drums 
of insulated cable are swung intoa tank aft and lowered into trunnion- 
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jeds so as to feed from the top and pay out over a sheave in the stern. 
A multiple cable carrying seven separately insulated copper cores, each 
of which will control one of the triple groups, is first laid from the 
asemate gallery to a point about one hundred feet in rear of the pro- 
posed line of mines, This initial point is marked by an anchored boat 
manned by privates, who are to practically apply in the rough sur- 
roundings of water service the operations of core-jointing taught during 
the winter season. A sergeant sets up a telegraph apparatus, and 
through one core of the cable puts himself in communication with the 
operator in the casemate and reports each step in the work. From 
thence branch seven single-conductor cables to heavy iron boxes con- 
taining nine switches; through these they again radiate into three cables, 
ach of which will terminate in a mine. As the charged cases are re- 
ceived the mines are successively planted and jointed to these cables, 
which have been extended on shore through the gallery and shaft and 
attached to the apparatus in the casemate, where the electrical resistance 
of the circuit through each of the submerged mines, then that of the 
sven triple groups as they are jointed to one of the seven cores of the 
main cable, and, finally, of the completed grand group of twenty-one 
mines, is taken and recorded, so that the condition of every link in the 
circuit may be daily verified in detail. 

Loaded mines are frequently planted and fired as in actual service ; 
the height of the jet, the effect of the concussion on neighboring mines, 
and other phenomena are carefully studied ; and, with the search-light 
in position, drills are held to illustrate the operations of torpedo defense 
against an attempted passage of the mine field by a hostile vessel under 
the cover of night. 

The scope and applied methods of the school cover so thoroughly 
each branch of the technical duties of an engineer soldier that the men 
acquire not alone the familiarity with details that leads to the methodi- 
al performance of good work, but, what is of equal importance, the 
theoretical “ why” is implanted, which in turn enables them to act as 
assistant instructors, or to intelligently oversee working details,—duties 
towhich they are liable to be assigned in times of peace as well as in 
the more stirring surroundings of war. 

Indeed, engineers are always on active duty. Detachments from 
the battalion have repeatedly been made to assist officers of the corps 
in repairing the levees and in improving the navigable channels of the 
Mississippi, Missouri, and Allegheny rivers.. In military reconnois- 
sances, surveys, and explorations in the far West, non-commissioned 
officers were often placed in charge of the odometers that recorded the 
distance traversed, and of barometers from whose readings were de- 
duced the heights of the mountain-ranges, while others, equipped by 
the training received at Willet’s Point, filled their field note-books with 
data to be worked up and mapped upon the return to winter quarters. 
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At the explosion of the mine that destroyed Flood Rock reef jp 
East River, New York, in 1876; the battalion had charge of the 
arrangements to secure instantaneous photographs of the explosion, 
and of the seismometers that recorded the rate of transmission of the 
vibrations. Cameras were trained upon the line of the reef with 
quick-shutters upheld by fuses in the firing circuit, but so controlled 
by a retarding relay that there would be a sensible interval between 
the action of each instrument. The photographs combined thus 
afforded a complete picture of the explosion in an ascending and 
descending slope and climax, which proved of great value in estimating 
the thorough combustion of the charge by the line of the jet. 

The engineer service of to-day demands men of superior attain- 
ments to those who were enlisted forty-nine years ago to form the 
nucleus of the present organization. The duties are more arduous and 
exacting, and cover a field that broadens as scientific research lends 
itself to perfecting the methods of attack and defense. The duel 
between high-power ordnance and floating armored fortresses in naval 
attack, or steel-clad casemates in coast defense, has been waged with 
varying results since the crucial battle of the Titans, the ‘ Monitor” 
and the “ Merrimac.” At one trial the nickel-steel plates withstand 
the impact of a shell hurled with a striking energy of three thousand 
foot-tons; and again, the plates are cracked and dismembered, and 
victory seems to turn to the aggressor. 

In the solution of this problem the services of the military en- 
gineer are demanded in planning fortresses and batteries that shall 
afford shelter for the reserves, and for the artillerists while serving 
and training their pieces; substantial emplacements for disappearing 
carriages and gun-lifts; and bomb-proof casemates and galleries for 
the electric apparatus and communicating conductors. Concealed pits 
must be arranged for groups of rifled mortars trained by electrical 
range-finders to cover every section of the far approaches and the 
mined channel, and so connected with the electrical system that at the 
touch of a button a massed fire is delivered, which may be compared 
to that of a gigantic musket throwing a charge of buckshot, of which 
each pellet weighs a quarter of a ton. 

General Henry L. Abbot, Corps of Engineers, aptly said that “a 
modern fortified position on the coast is like an organ” with many 
“ pipes and stops ; and, to produce harmony, care and good judgment 
in the setting up and skill on the part of the player are required.” 

To fulfill the first condition, our engineers receive a systematic 
course of training in everything that should assist them to erect and 
furnish an instrument perfect in all its co-ordinate parts. To their 
comrades of the line is delegated the manipulation of the keys. 


HENRY WARNER. 





THE BATTLE OF SADOWA. 


Tae Battle of Sadowa was the decisive battle of what is known as the 
Six Weeks’ War. A dispute had arisen between Prussia and Austria 
over the Schleswig-Holstein question, and a conflict began between 
these nations in June, 1866. 

Italy united with Prussia. For a time the Austrians had a partial 
success, but were finally compelled to retreat, and on July 3, 1866, were 
completely overthrown at the battle of Sadowa. The evening of July 2 
found the opposing armies within a few miles of each other, although 
neither army was fully aware of the other’s whereabouts. 

The Austrian army, after retreating for several days, was on the 
right bank of the Elbe, facing the northwest. 

Its right flank at the village of Racitz, on the Trotina, a small 
stream flowing into the Elbe; its centre near Sadowa ; its left flank, 
composed of the Saxon Corps, at Nechanitz, on the Bistritz River ; its 
entire front covering a distance of about eight miles, with the head- 
quarters of the army at Koniggratz, about five miles in rear of the 
centre of the line. It had been the plan of General Benedek, its com- 
mander-in-chief, to rest his army either in its present position or on the 
farther side of the Elbe, but reports received on the afternoon of July 2 
showed the enemy near and a battle imminent. 

Preparations were accordingly made for a contest the next day. The 
Prussian armies, consisting of the Army of the Elbe, the First Army, 
and Second Army, on the afternoon of July 2 were facing in a south- 
easterly direction ; and, with the exception of the Second Army, were 
a few miles distant from the Austrian forces. The Second Army 
was to the north of the Austrian right flank some fifteen or sixteen 
miles, 

They were under the impression that their enemies had concentrated 
beyond the Elbe, and orders had been issued for a forward movement 
the next day by the First Army, and reconnoissances on its front by the 
Second Army, but between six and seven o’clock on the evening of that 
day information was communicated to Prince Frederick Charles, the 
commander of the First Army, which showed him that his command was 
the nearest to the enemy, and that the entire Austrian force was directly 
in his front, on the same side of the Elbe as his own army 
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This information changed the entire plan of action for the morrow, 
the First Army was to move forward and attack the enemy on its front; 
the Second Army to renounce its reconnoissance, and move against the 
Austrian right flank; and the Army of the Elbe to throw itself op 
the enemy’s left. All the troops were to start about three a.m, 

The Prussian armies were comparatively fresh, and in good fighting 
trim, and armed with the needle gun. The Austrian army was tired 
by actions and its retreat, and the men dispirited. Its arm was 
muzzle-loading rifle. Its general, himself, was despondent, and he had 
asked his sovereign to sue for peace. Although he knew a battle was 
almost sure on the morrow, his orders were not issued until eleven 
o’clock that night. Some of the troops did not receive them until the 
next morning. The orders did not inform the different subdivisions 
of the general plan of the action, nor the part to be played by each. 

It would seem, then, that the battle was well in the hands of the 
enemy before it was begun. The Austrian army was to take the 
defensive and await the attack of the Prussians. The position selected 
by the Austrian army had many good points for a defensive one, but 
behind it lay the Elbe. 

In front, however, was the Bistritz River, in many places difficult to 
cross at all times, and on the day of battle swelled by recent rains. A 
hill, the hill of Chlum, in the centre of the ground occupied by the 
Austrians, was the key to the whole position, and commanded the road 
from Sadowa to K6niggratz along which the Prussians must neces- 
sarily advance. 

To the north another hill also formed a strong point for the Aus- 
trian right flank, and for its left, other hills formed excellent points 
dappui. Altogether, then, the Austrian position was a strong de- 
fensive one, the only objection to it being the Elbe at its back. At 
daybreak on the morning of July 3 the Prussian forces were in move- 
ment, the Army of the Elbe on the right of the Prussian line, the 
First Army in the centre, and the Second Army on the left, but some 
miles distant from the First Army. At six A.M. a general advance 
was ordered towards the Bistritz River for the Army of the Elbe and 
the First Army. The First Army advanced in two lines of three 
divisions each. This gave them facility for deploying into battle 
order, and also gave them the opportunity for prolonging the action 
until the decisive moment came,—namely, that when the Second Army 
should arrive on the enemy’s right flank from the north. The First 
Army, being nearer the enemy than the Second Army, was able to 
reach him some time before the Second Army could ; therefore when 
the Second Army did arrive it struck the Austrians, already sorely 
tired and fatigued from much fighting. The First Army then had 
only to engage the enemy, hold its own, and prolong the action until 
the Second Army came up. 
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The Prussian armies pushed forward strong advanced guards, over- 
ming the outposts of its adversary easily at first, and thus producing 
sgood morale among their own troops and disheartening those of the 
memy. By 7.30 o’clock a.m. the advance guard of the Army of the 
Elbe, on the Prussian right flank, had captured an outpost on the left 
fank of the Austrian army, the passage of the Bistritz was commenced, 
and the deployment of the Prussian army begun. The Austrian army 
had begun its deployment as soon as the first cannon shots were 
heard from Sadowa, situated near the centre of their front. 

By eight o’clock a.m. their army had finished its deployment, cov- 
ering a front about seven miles long. Its right flank resting near the 
Elbe, its centre near Sadowa, its left, formed by the Saxon Corps, on 
and near the Bistritz. ‘The Austrians had two hundred and fifteen 
thousand men and seven hundred and seventy guns in position. 

The Army of the Elbe and the First Army had only one hundred 
and twenty-three thousand nine hundred and eighteen men and four 
hundred and forty-four guns; but the Second Army was still not yet 
engaged, nor even on the field of battle. At nine o’clock a.m. the 
left of the First Army had captured a village on its left (Benedek), 
and was endeavoring to push forward and capture a wood still farther 
to its front. After hard fighting they succeeded ‘in getting a hold 
upon it, occupying the larger part of it, but the Austrians threw fresh 
troops into action, and regained a large part of the woods. Here hard 
fighting continued, until finally, towards eleven o’clock, the Prussians 
had been driven back, holding only a small part of the northwest 
corner. 

They had at this point engaged fourteen thousand men and twenty- 
four pieces, while against them they had drawn into action of the 
Austrian forces about forty thousand men and one hundred and twenty- 
tight guns, 

Towards the centre of the First Army the fight had also developed. 
Sadowa had been captured, and this had compelled the Austrians to 
evacuate several small villages in its vicinity, which in turn were 
weupied by the Prussians. 

The Army of the Elbe on the right was able to cross the Bistritz 
only at one place, a bridge not being able to be established anywhere 
ese. This consequently caused much time to be taken for its deploy- 
ment. Opposite it was the Saxon Corps forming the left of the 
Austrian line of battle. This corps might have seriously hindered 
the Prussian troops getting into position, but only a slight resistance 
was offered by it to their doing so. About twelve o’clock the combat 
raged generally along the. front of the First Army and the Army of 
the Elbe. The Prussian forces having crossed the Bistritz were unable 
get beyond it again, and found themselves in. fair range for the 
enemy’s artillery, which inflicted heavy losses among them. 

Vou. XV. N. S.—No. 5. 29 
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Tidings of the Second Army being still wanting a retreat Was 
thought of by the Prussian leaders, but happily for them towards one 
o’clock the approach of the Second Army was announced. This was 
the decisive moment of the battle. The Second Army, in arriving op 
the field from the north, expected that its approach would be known, 
and dispositions by the Austrian forces to meet it made. Nothing of 
the kind, however, was done, and no resistance was offered to its on. 
ward march upon the right and rear of the Austrian right flank until 
it almost reached the hill of Chlum, in the centre of the Austrian 
position and the key to the field of battle. The folds of the ground, 
and the smoke of battle hanging low, the day being damp and rainy, 
enabled the Second Army to advance thus. 

The hill was guarded by a single battalion, the remainder of a bri- 
gade being sheltered in rear. The withering fire of the needle-gun of 
the Prussians soon assured them the hill. They then still pushed on- 
ward and were only checked by the Austrian artillery. The Austrian 
army was now in a critical condition. Its left flank had been pushed 
back by the Army of the Elbe, its centre broken when Sadowa had 
been taken, and its right also thrown back upon itself. 

It is true that, for a few minutes before the arrival of the Second 
Army, the Austrians may have had the advantage; as for a time, after 
taking Sadowa, the First Army had been sorely pressed, but the coming 
of the Second Army had changed completely the state of affairs, The 
Austrian reserves were now ordered into action, and the hill of Chlum 
again retaken with great sacrifice of troops. This partial succes 
offered no advantage to the Austrians. The remainder of the Second 
Army coming up took away all hope of victory, and a retreat to the 
other side of the Elbe was at once begun. The Austrian cavalry, at 
the price of tremendous losses, covered the retreat of the defeated army. 
While its artillery also remained on the field, exposed to a murderous 
fire, doing its full share to enable the Austrians. to escape, and only 
withdrew when it became evident that a further sacrifice would prove 
useless, 

The cavalry and artillery of the Austrians had saved the remainder 
of their army, and brought the Prussians to a stand-still. In this battle 
the Prussians had engaged two hundred and twenty thousand nine hun- 
dred and eighty fighting men and seven hundred and ninety-two pieces 
of artillery ; against them the enemy had placed two hundred and fifteen 
thousand troops and seven hundred and seventy guns. 

The losses were as follows : 


THE PRUSSIANS. 


Killed and wounded 
Missing 
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THE AUSTRIANS. 


Killed and wounded 
Missing 
Prisoners 


There seem to be several reasons for the defeat of the Austrians. 
first, their troops were tired and dispirited before they went into action, 
shich probably had as much to do with the loss of the battle as any- 
thing else. Second, the Prussians were numerically superior by nearly 
ix thousand men and twenty-two pieces. Third, their arm, the breech- 
lading needle-gun, gave them more than a great advantage over the 
Austrians. And, again, the Austrian position, which in itself might 
lave been a strong defensive one, is said to have been but poorly oc- 
apied. 

"The much greater number killed on the Austrian side showed the 
fect of the needle-gun. 

General Benedek, himself, seems to have taken but little heart in 
he action, and where a commander is himself despondent and dis- 
jirited, a battle is probably partially lost before the opening shots are 
fred. 

S. B. ARNOLD, 
Second Lieutenant First Cavalry. 
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THE GREAT WAR WITH RUSSIA} 


INVASION OF THE CRIMEA: A PERSONAL RETROSPEOT 
OF THE BATTLES OF THE ALMA, BALACLAVA, AND 
INKERMAN, AND OF THE WINTER OF 1854-55. 


“ REMEMBER I can make or mar you!” Portentous words addressed 
not so very long ago by a “ war correspondent” to a British officer on 
service,—to a young soldier in command of an advanced post, who had 
bad the presumption to refuse to hand over to the representative of a 
newspaper important information on its way from the front to head- 
quarters, words spurned as they deserved, but still bearing with them 
suggestions, the mere possibility of which should strike a warning 
note on the ear of the news-reading public at home. 

Now, while the great powers of the world are resting on their 
arms, the “war correspondent” has for the present sheathed his pen, 
and it may not be out of place to consider who and what he is. Why 
has he come into existence at all? Why is he accepted nowadays as 
part of the equipment of every army? Will such acceptance of him 
be beneficial to the army which he accompanies, or to the public for 
whom he caters? To what extent can that public rely on his in- 

_ formation, on his criticism, or on his praise? What are his powers 
for good or for evil? Can he make or mar? 

Mr. Forbes tells us that the first of the race was a “Mr. G. L 
Gruneisen, a well-known literary man not very long dead, who was 
sent to Spain by the Morning Post with the Spanish Legion” under 
Sir De Lacy Evans, between 1835-37, but that “this new departure 
was not followed up, and no English newspaper was represented in the 
ill-fated Afghan campaigns of 1838-42, or in the great battles of the 
first and second Punjab wars.” We may, however, assume, with no 
disrespect to the memory of Mr. G. L. Gruneisen, that the descent of 
the “ war correspondent” of the present day dates only from the Cri- 
mean War. Prior to that the public gained its information from “the 
seat of war” from the official dispatches alone, or from what might 
leak out from private letters. And not only from what might leak 
out, for private letters were undoubtedly written with the intention of 


1 Reprinted from the Edinburgh Review, by permission of the Leonard Scott 
Publishing Company of New York, the American publishers. 
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cing made public, written with no sense of responsibility, often only 
the reflection of the discontent, the personal prejudice, or the ambi- 
ious longings of the writer. We are far from saying that no such 
letters are written now, but as a main source of information, as they 
yere in those earlier days, nothing could be more baneful, and if the 
more recognized newspaper system has done much to cancel their 
dfects, it will have done much also to alleviate the constant anxieties 
of a commander in the field. 

“There is a system of croaking in the army,” says the Duke of 
Wellington, writing from Portugal, “ which is highly injurious to the 
public service, and which I must devise some means of putting an end 
to, or it will put an end to us,” ? 

In the Crimea the same abuse made itself felt again when 
“the querulous letters from officers were so rife in England that the 
Duke of New Castle, becoming indignant and even alarmed, imparted 
his disgust and anxiety to the commander abroad. Lord Raglan in 
answer observed that the same ugly symptom had disclosed itself at 
the time of the Peninsular War. . . . He said their letters would 
not do ‘any real harm’ and predicted that ‘they would be eclipsed’ 
by ‘our own correspondent.’ ” * 

“Lord Raglan saw and frankly acknowledged the advantage that 
inone point of view might result from the communications of skilled 
errespondents whose writings, he thought, would outshine all the 
letters from wrong-headed officers.” ¢ 

But at the time at which Lord Raglan wrote, the presence with an 
amy of representatives of the press was an entirely new departure. 
They might be skilled writers, they could not from want of experience 
be skilled war correspondents in the present meaning of the term, and 
in the acceptance of the word “ skilled” lies, we think, much of their 
raison d’étre. They were not skilled, at any rate in the lessons of 
war; they could not be so; they were not soldiers, and they had had 
no opportunities, even as civilian spectators, of studying the conduct 
of campaigns. “ By , sir!” exclaimed General Pennefather to 
the Times correspondent at Alma, “I’d as soon see thedevil! What 
on earth do you know of this kind of work, and what will you do 
when we get into action?” Few of our commanders in the Crimea 
appear to have known much “of this kind of work” either, and a 
little later on many great people at home, as well as at the “seat of 
war,” would, we feel sure, much rather have seen the devil than Mr. 
W. H. Russell of the Times. 

“What on earth do you know of this kind of work?” probably 
reflected the feeling of every soldier in the Crimea. “ You have come 
to write about us, to write about the army, you who know absolutely 


2 Wellington’s Dispatches, vi. 429. 
8 Kinglake, vi. 281. ‘ Ibid., p. 283. 
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nothing about what you are writing;” and then came the terrible 


charges against these newspaper men of giving information to the 
enemy by their careless letters home. 

“T know something,” writes Lord Raglan, “of the kind of jp. 
formation which the commander of an army requires of the state and 
condition of the troops opposed to him, and I can safely say, that 
during the whole of the war in the Peninsula, the Duke of Wellington 
was never supplied with such details as are to be found in the letter to 
which I am desirous of attracting your attention.” ° 

The letter in question had been written from his own head-quarters 
camp, from the army which he commanded, where he was all power. 
ful, and where the evident future remedy was in his own hands, It 
may be safely said that no commander of the present day worth his 
salt would tolerate such a state of affairs for five minutes, 

We have known a breach of confidence on the part of a “ corre. 
spondent” meet with instant dismissal from the force to which he had 
been attached ; and though the newspaper he represented certainly at 
once did its best to write down the high-handed commander it signally 
failed. 

In the Crimea, however, the accusation was not of a breach of con- 
fidence, but of furnishing information to the enemy which might 
jeopardize the army and the lives of many men. And yet beyond 
official complaints sent home, and empty promises of reform on the 
part of editors, nothing was done, and the sources of information in 
the Crimea remained in the same condition. 

There is much to wonder at in the conduct of that Crimean cam- 
paign, brilliant gallantry, endless suffering and sacrifice of British 
lives, marvelous and incomprehensible incapacity. And the treat- 
ment, or rather the non-treatment, of the newspaper correspondents in 
the Chersonese would appear on a par with much else we read of 
there. 

On the one hand, the army commanded by leaders trained to a 
great extent in the Peninsula, imbued with that strong dislike for the 
press they had inherited from their great chief, full of professional, 
perhaps rather narrow professional, pride; on the other hand, this 
“new departure,” these “war correspondents,” ignorant civilians who 
had come to criticise; and no master mind to perceive and weld to- 
gether the common interests of soldier and penman. 

Surely a broader view of things at head-quarters, a more liberal 
appreciation of this new factor in the daily life of the army, might 
have done much, even in the absence of definite regulations, to assist 
its objects and control its irregularities. ‘“ But,” says Mr. Russell, “ the 
notion of giving correspondents the smallest official recognition . . . 
would at that time have been rejected by any one in authority.” 


5 Kinglake, vi. 244. 
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The “ war correspondent” in the Crimea was in a difficult position. 
lis calling sanctioned by his government at home, allowed to accom- 

y the army, allowed to draw his rations, but cold-shouldered every- 
ghere, hunted from pillar to post, he relied for information on his own 
gntutored eyes, or upon mere camp gossip. Years of peace had passed 
ince the victories of the Peninsula, the army and the nation it served 
appeared to have forgotten the lessons of the past, and he, surrounded 
by an incapacity and a want of organization which any sensible civilian 
might have perceived, wrote home from the darkness of the Middle 
Ages before the Renaissance. He wrote surrounded by unjustifiable 
suffering and misery, he wrote bitterly and to the point, and his editor 
sthome did not tone down his story. “It is for the editor on the 
got,” says Mr. Russell, “to decide what ought to be made public, and 
what ought to be suppressed, in my correspondence.” A dangerous 
maxim, certainly not one we should care to see sanctioned as sufficient 
guard for the safety of an army,—a maxim which might appear to go 
prilously near an admission not only of the right to make public or 
“suppress,” but also to color ! 

Much that was written home returned, mainly by telegraph wire, 
to Sebastopol.. Nothing could be worse. Nevertheless, we are con- 
vinced that no want of patriotism can be attributed to the newspaper 
chroniclers of the Crimean campaign. They erred through ignorance, 
through impressions wrought on them by terrible horrors, through 
excess of zeal to tell the truth to the public, through want of direction 
and control. The very weakness of the military rule which tolerated 
them justified their action. They spoke up for the recognition of the 
requirements every army has a right to expect from the nation it serves, 
~if such demands had been committed to official channels alone, when 
would they have been answered? ‘They broke through Old-World. 
prejudices. They appealed to the nation which responded with a will, 
and there can be no doubt that their civilian criticism did much to 
save the army. 

At that time the telegraphic system was only in its infancy. It 
was not till May, 1855, that a wire was laid between the Chersonese and 
Varna.’ The newspaper letters of which Lord Raglan complained were 
sent by post, no doubt under the belief that before they could be returned 
tothe Crimea as public property so much time would have elapsed that 
the information they contained would at any rate be useless to Russia. 
The telegraphic communication, however, between London, Paris, St. 
Petersburg, and the Russian commanders, and the slow march of his- 
tory in the Crimea falsified such a short-sighted trust. 

Since the terrible winter of 1854 the world has marched apace. The 
development of electric telegraphy, increased speed in traveling, better 
means of communication everywhere, the perfecting of all systems for 


6 Kinglake, vii. 213. 
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the transmission and distribution of news, have not only changed the 
older order of things, but would appear to have brought with increased 
facilities an increased thirst for information of all sorts, with something 
of almost an hysterical craving for sensation, for news with a little 
more spice in it than mere matter-of-fact details can afford. 

“Surely if science has annihilated distance, and a general action can 
hardly be fought beyond the ken of the same day’s evening papers, we 
have a right to expect something with a little more color in it than an 
official dispatch.” So say, we imagine, the newspaper-reading public, 
And accordingly, from the seat of war, news the more sensational the 
better is flashed in eloquent periods over the wire, the mischief that 
may accrue from it a hundredfold increased since Crimean days by its 
instantly realizable value should an enemy obtain it. 

The “ war correspondent” of the present day would appear to be 
one of the necessary results of expectations to which the scientific ad- 
vances of the age have given rise. His calling has become a profession, 
Requiring energy, ability, and courage, and offering some chance of 
distinction, some chance of witnessing and even sharing indirectly in 
momentous events, it has attracted to its ranks many able and adven- 
turous spirits. Its followers, too, have been highly paid. 

The American war of Secession, the Seven Weeks’ War of 1866, 
the Franco-German War, the Russo-Turkish War, the Afghan and 
Egyptian campaigns,—‘‘ Our Own Correspondent” has seen and written 
of them all. He has been officially accepted with all armies in the field 
upon certain rules and conditions. And in each succeeding campaign 
his indiscretions (to use a mild word) in the transmission of news 
vitally affecting the interests of belligerents have pointed more strongly 
to the necessity of better defining his position and more strictly con- 
trolling his pen and person. Yet it does not seem entirely to have 
dawned on “ the profession” that the interests of a newspaper must be 
subservient to the interests of an army. 

The evil influence of the American press in the war of Secession is 
a matter of history; in later years the betrayal by a newspaper of the 
nature of the defenses of Kars and of Rustchuk is well known; while 
in the Franco-Prussian War the fact of MacMahon’s having left his 
camp near Reims for the north was first made known to the Germans 
by a telegram from London repeating a paragraph which had appeared 
in Le Temps. We quote at hap-hazard the first cases that occur to us. 

It seems strange that men living with an army in the field, drawing 
its rations, sharing toa great extent its dangers, friends with its officers, 
should not think twice before doing it a deadly harm. Yet so it has 
happened on several occasions, as many can bear witness. The public 
may ascribe such work to careless writing or to what they will. From 
the point of view of the army it is treachery, and nothing else. 

Soldiers have, of course, seen and acknowledged the danger, and to 
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meet it various regulations were framed both in the Franco-Prussian’ 
and Russo-Turkish Wars, consisting of a mild censorship, and “ corre- 
spondents’ badges,” establishing the identity and calling of the wearers. 
Nevertheless, the indiscretions in recent years to which we have referred 
all occurred under regulations specially intended to guard agaist them. 

Consequently we cannot wonder that, with the experience of former 
campaigns to guide it, our own War Office during the Afghan cam- 
paign of 1879 issued rules for the guidance of newspaper correspondents 
with an army in the field, and distinctly defined their position. Early 
in the campaign the flagrant disregard and evasion of regulations 
framed on the spot had rendered such action absolutely necessary. 
This was, we believe, the first attempt made to draw up a precise code 
of rules for their control. It raised a storm of criticism in the Indian 
press, whilst at home Mr. Forbes took up the cudgels on behalf of his 
comrades. 

Before the Egyptian campaign of 1882 another set of rules was 
issued, which, we believe, may be taken as giving generally the con- 
ditions upon which correspondents would now accompany a British 
army in a great war. 

We give the rules in full. 


“RULES FOR NEWSPAPER CORRESPONDENTS AT THE SEAT OF 
WAR. 


1, “ All newspaper correspondents accompanying the army in the 
field must be furnished with a license® granted under the authority of 
the commander-in-chief at home. In this license the paper or papers 
for which the correspondent is agent will be stated. 

2. “ A correspondent may not write for papers other than those 
mentioned in his license. If he desires to do so he must get leave, 
and the permission must be duly registered on his license. 

3. “ Licenses will not be granted to those whom it is considered 
undesirable to have as correspondents in the field. Retired officers will 
be preferred. 

4. “ All correspondents in the field will be under the Mutiny Act 
during their stay with the army. 

5. “Correspondents will not be allowed to go to the outposts with- 
out special permission, to be granted in writing each time a corre- 
spondent may wish to visit them. 

6.. “‘ The use of any cipher is forbidden to correspondents. French 
and German are the only foreign languages permitted. 

7. “A staff-officer will be named to act as press censor. He will 


7 They were very slight in the Franco-Prussian War. 
8 The Soldier’s Pocket-Book, p. 178. 
®The license sanctions the presence of the correspondent with the army, and 


gives authority to draw rations and forage. 
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register licenses granted under the authority of the commander-in-chief 
at home, and will grant licenses to local correspondents not accom- 
panying the army in the field. These licenses will be issued under 
similar conditions to those granted to correspondents accompanying the 
army. He will also grant passes, when necessary, to all correspondents 
at the seat of war. He will be the channel of communication between 
the general officer commanding in the field and the correspondents, 
Each newspaper having a correspondent in the field, or at the seat of 
war, will send him a copy of every issue of their papers, so that he 
may, by examining their contents, be assured that the press rules in 
the field are strictly adhered to. 

8. “This press censor will have the power of insisting that all 
communications from correspondents to their newspapers must be sent 
through him; and he may detain or alter the communication should 
he deem it injurious to the interests of the army. 

9. “The general officer commanding will, through this staff- 
officer, give as much information as he may consider advisable and 
consistent with his duty to correspondents. The press censor will fix 
an hour when correspondents may call upon him daily for information, 
and he will be authorized to tell them everything that can be published 
with safety to the army. 

10. “The military authorities will facilitate, so far as they can, the 
dispatch of the messages of correspondents, 

11. “Should the means of communication at the disposal of the gen- 
eral officer commanding in the field not be sufficient to convey the 
messages of correspondents, the latter may, under his sanction, arrange 
for special means of transmitting their messages. It is, however, to. 
be clearly understood that such arrangements are to be entirely under 
the control of the press censor. 

12. “The general officer commanding in the field has power to 
revoke, at any time, any license granted under the authority of the 
commander-in-chief at home, or under his own authority, should he 
consider it advisable, in the interests of the army to do so. 

13. “ Editors of newspapers desirous of sending agents to the 
theatre of war, and the correspondents whom they propose for that 
purpose, will be required to sign the following declaration : 


have read the rules for the guidance of editors of news- 
papers, and of correspondents with an army in the field, and .......+..++ 
hereby agree to abide by the same. 
- “Signed Editor of the 
“ Signed Proposed correspondent to 
to accompany the army.” 


The rules are, of course, framed with the intention of preserving 
an army from the dangerous effects of communications to the public, 
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which might be beneficial to an enemy, or which by ill-judged criti- 
cism might weaken the authority of a commander or undermine the 
morale of his troops. 

Their most important provisions are the placing of correspondents 
under the Mutiny Act,”° and the power given to the press censor to 
forbid the organization of special means of communication, or the dis- 
patch of messages beyond the zone of military jurisdiction.” 

They appear to us to reach as far as any military authority can 
hope to reach, and the experience of the past thoroughly justifies them. 
But though the justice of such stringency may be admitted, the causes 
which have led to the necessity for it may not appear so clearly. 

We think Mr. Forbes’s pages supply the explanation, for nothing 
strikes us more in his “ Memoirs” than the frequent evidence of the 
enormous sums of money newspapers are prepared to pay for their 
news, and the intense rivalry among “ war correspondents” to supply 
their employers with the “ latest intelligence.” 

During the Turkish war Mr. Forbes sent from Bucharest “several 
messages of more than eight thousand words each,” and “the scale 
was about eighteen pence a word,” so that he sent telegrams the cost 
of which was about six hundred pounds apiece. “ But there was no 
stinting ; it seemed as if a thing could not cost too much that was well 
done.” Again, ‘‘ Each of us had a wagon and a pair of draught- 
horses, several saddle-horses, a couple of servants, and couriers at 
discretion.” 

The prices to be paid for “ latest intelligence” were evidently lavish, 
and the contrivances of one correspondent to beat another were no less. 
striking. The best results seem to have been obtained by the dispatch 
of telegrams from offices in neutral countries, or from points outside 
the sphere of military authority, and therefore beyond the power of 
any censor. In this direction Mr. Forbes’s greatest triumphs were his 
ride to Landmann’s Drift after the battle of Ulundi, and his clever 
organization of his pony express between Bucharest and Kronstadt 
during the Russo-Turkish War. 

Lord Chelmsford had for some unaccountable reason resolved to send 
no courier with the news of his victory till next morning, and Mr. 
Forbes decided to ride through the night to the nearest telegraph 
station at Landmann’s Drift, a distance of about one hundred miles, 
If recollection serves us aright, some fortunate instinct directed Mr. 
Forbes to the horses laid out for Lord Chelmsford’s staff-officer with 
the morrow’s dispatches. At any rate, he had reason to be proud that 
his story of our success was the first news that reached England. 

On the second occasion to which we have alluded, Mr. Forbes was 


© Army Act. 
These conditions were more clearly defined in the rules of 1879, but those of 


1882, though not so explicit, evidently contain the same powers. 
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with the Russian army in Bulgaria, and his base of operations for the 
dispatch of telegrams to the Daily News office in London was properly 
Bucharest, where a Russian press censor had been officially established, 
and as to whose strictness of supervision correspondents seem to have 
been somewhat apprehensive. 

Mr. Forbes, of course, like a good soldier, endeavored by all the 
means in his power to secure his base. Presents of cigars and opera- 
tickets were freely distributed to officials and telegraph operators, and 
the good will of the wives of Roumanian cabinet ministers was spe- 
cially sought after. But, in cases of accidents, an alternative base was 
established at Kronstadt, in Transylvania, connecting with Bucharest 
by pony express over the Carpathians. Admirable strategy! Yet if 
newspapers find it worth their while to sanction such expenditure and 
such organization, the uncharitable may well wonder whether the 
means of obtaining and transmitting information will always be above 
suspicion ! 

What was the object of Mr. Forbes’s pony express? It was by 
good organization to circumvent the authority of an official appointed 
by the Russian authorities to supervise Mr. Forbes’s letters, he having 
been accredited to the Russian army with the knowledge that tele- 
grams sent from Bucharest would be so supervised. The fact that the 
Russian authorities approved a particular telegram in no way affects 
the case. It was in order to dispatch telegrams they would not 
approve that the Transylvanian connection was established, and it is 
in order to guard against strategy of this kind that the regulations for 
“war correspondents” have been drawn up. We cannot conceive that 
in these days of rapid transmission the commander of any army could 
be content to trust the dispatch of reports affecting its well-being to the 
unsupervised judgment of any newspaper correspondent, however 
experienced. 

Mr. Forbes has on various occasions admitted the risk that bellig- 
erents incur from the injudicious disclosures of “correspondents.” But 
in his chapter on “ War Correspondence as a Fine Art,” he bitterly 
laments that “ his craft” is in future to be “controlled by precise and 
restraining limitations,” and that it must therefore cease to be “ the fine 
art into which zeal, energy, and contrivance elevated it for a brief time,” 
and then he goes on, we think, to let the cat out of the bag entirely: 
“Tam far from objecting to the changed conditions in the capacity of 
a citizen of a nation which may have the wisdom to prefer victories to 
news.” 

Well, we should hope so! Does Mr. Forbes mean his readers to 
infer that the smuggling of illicit news may hitherto have hampered 
the gaining of victories ? 

We have quoted Mr. Forbes freely as the distinguished representa- 
tive of this modern profession which he has done so much to create, 
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and it is with real regret we notice that he alludes to himself as “ lau- 
dator temporis acti.” For he has earned not only a world-wide repu- 
tation as a writer, but as the possessor of an instinctive grasp of the 
many varying phases of war. Yet we confess that a perusal of his 
pages only confirms our own experience, that the correspondent’s un- 
qualified allegiance to his newspaper, for the sake of triumphs of early 
publications and increased sale, has become a danger to military oper- 
ations which could not be ignored. 

Our readers may perhaps hardly credit the lengths to which such 
allegiance has been carried. We-can vouch for the following. The 
day before a large force was to advance for the attack of a position, a 
“ war correspondent” entered a small telegraph station at the point from 
which the troops were to move, and handed a message to the operator. 
It was to the effect that “troops had advanced, severe fighting, and re- 
treaton ——.”” Theclerk handed the message to an officer in the build- 
ing, to whom the correspondent admitted that the telegram was entirely 
antrue from beginning to end, but that if sent it would greatly increase 
the sale of his paper, and that he would contradict it by telegram next 
day. We need hardly say no great time elapsed before he left the 
force concerned ; but once outside the sphere of active operations he 
again tried to forward the same telegram, and was only prevented doing 
so by orders from the front. 

There is, however, a power with which no military rules can ever 
deal, the editor at home, who in his office will receive the now carefully 
revised reports of his emissaries at the seat of war. In his honesty and 
highmindedness must rest much of the success of any regulations. 

It would be interesting to know what . latitude the editorial code of 
honor sanctions with regard to the amplification or otherwise of tele- 
grams received. For our own part, we are entirely unacquainted with 
the mysteries of the editor’s sanctum. We have, however, watched his 
emissaries at work, and they have occasionally appeared to us to be 
furnished with home-made spectacles which they find it difficult to re- 
move. The political bias of an ably represented newspaper is worth 
studying. ‘“ Indeed,” says Mr. Forbes, “it is no exaggeration to aver 
that for better or worse MacGahan was the virtual author of the Russo- 
Turkish War. 

We are well aware that MacGahan always claimed to be the author 
of that war, a terrible responsibility for any man to wish for,—more 
terrible still to admit that a claim for such power could with any show 
of reason be put forward by the foreign correspondent of an English 
newspaper. As a matter of fact, however, he was not the author of the 
war, though he did by sensational writing to a certain extent beguile 
Kurope, and cover the objects of the advance of Russia, the fitting 
sequel to which were the kidnapping of Prince Alexander and the 
Kaulbars mission. Wittingly or not he was the one-sided newspaper 
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supporter of an ambitious war, waged under cover of Christianity and 
justified by atrocities since proved to have been grossly exaggerated, 

But MacGahan is dead, and we have no wish to throw doubt on the 
personal intentions of a brave and able man. We would only say that 
these powerful “ pen pictures” of accomplished writers, drawn beyond 
the sphere of any control but directly connected with possible difficul- 
ties, and possible campaigns in which our own country may be involved, 
may, if carelessly exhibited to our sensation-loving public, weaken our 
judgment and cripple our powers or action. 

If we mistake not, the great commanders of the future will not 
undervalue the possible manipulation of the power to which we have 
referred. If the misled sentiment of a nation may render popular a 
campaign, news falsely coined may help to win its battles. False im- 
pressions, false rumors of movements, concentrations, successes, or defeats, 
flashed from the seat of war through every capital in Europe, may 
puzzle hostile armies in the field. And, as we write, the recollections 
of a hot day in August, 1882, come back to us,—ships in Alexandria 
harbor dressed for the Bairam festival, bands playing, men-of-warsmen 
cheering, a magnificent flotilla crowded with British troops under way 
for Aboukir Bay, and a little steamer bearing the well-informed repre- 
sentatives of the press to see the attack on Aboukir Forts!” 

Such appear to us to be some of the larger consequences that follow 
the rise of this modern profession. But the lesser influences it wields, 
the connection it bears to the social existence, if we may so describe it, 
of an army in the field, cannot be ignored. The presence in camp of 
an unofficial power that may even faintly claim to “make or mar” ap- 
pears to us a disagreeable presence, though we set little value on the 
claim. For no war correspondent’s pen will ever transfer a bad sol- 
dier into a good one, or permanently ruin the reputation of the latter. 
A little evanescent fame it has it in its power to bestow: the mention 
of a name for some small deed of simple duty is enough. The corre- 
spondent may not wish to make or mar, but he wants to send a vivid 
description to his newspaper, and to individualize his “ pen-picture” 
some name is quoted to the world. His power is felt, and to it some 
will pander, and those not the best, for from the suspicion of such as- 
sistance finer natures will recoil. 

We have endeavored to trace the profession of war correspondent 
from the unbridled license of its early Crimean days, through its 
period of brassards and weak censorship, down to the sterner regula- 
tions of recent years, by which it will in future be guided, and have 
pointed out what appear to us, from the experience of more than 


12 Orders were posted in the companion-ways for the troops to land at Aboukir. 
The ships entered the bay, but, instead of attacking the forts, left again soon after 
dark, and next morning were off Port Said. The canal was in Lord Wolseley’s 
hands, and not till then was the well kept-secret known. 
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one campaign, to be its possible influences on the conduct of war. And, 
evil as those influences have in some cases been, and might still be, if 
misdirected, we are far from saying that the presence with an army in 
the field of the representatives of the press must of necessity be injuri- 
ous. We bargain only for the control of those representatives in 
respect to the well-being of the army they accompany. 

In dealing with the question, we have only alluded to those civilian 
writers who have adopted the “ war-correspondent’s” craft as a profes- 
sion, and not to the many soldiers who have, at various times, accom- 
panied foreign armies as military correspondents of a newspaper, with 
the main object of studying a campaign under advantages, and with 
opportunities which they could not otherwise hope to obtain. But 
beyond this, a tendency on the part of the military authorities would 
appear, of late years, to have arisen in the direction of sanctioning, if 
not encouraging, the presence with our own forces in the field of officers 
on the active list in the capacity of newspaper correspondents, a custom 
which, though it may obviate, to some extent, the recurrence of abuses 
to which we have referred, and must certainly contribute to the peace 
of mind of a general in command, we should be sorry to see generally 
recognized. We are old-fashioned enough to dislike the admission 
among “ brother officers” of one of themselves in unofficial but direct 
communication with the public, and the same objection holds good, 
though in a lesser degree, to retired officers. Moreover, we do not 
believe the army need suffer from the independent views of civilian 
opinion, and are inclined to think that the close atmosphere of any 
society of experts is likely to be the better for a little outer air. 

Neither need the profession suffer from that removal from the cate- 
gory of fine arts, which Mr, Forbes so much laments. Any popularity 
which by the supervision of sensational “ pen-picture” it may lose, it 
should more than regain by increased reliability. ‘There is no reason 
why the profession should not rise to an even higher standard than it 
has hitherto attained, and its future success will lie in the justice of the 
claims its civilian followers can put forward to be recognized by the 
public as those “skilled correspondents” for whom Lord Raglan 
sighed. 

Wiiu1am Howarp Russet, LL.D. 
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NAVAL AND MILITARY NOTES. 


SHIPS OF WAR AND TORPEDO-BOATS. 
ARGENTINA. 


Ir is rumored that the Argentine government is negotiating for the 
purchase of the Italian armored ships “ Ammiraglio St. Bon” and 
“ Varese.” The rumor is probably without foundation, but the Italian 


government is very short of money; and stranger things have hap- : 


pened. 
“GARIBALDI”: TRIALS.—This armored cruiser, of 6732 tons, 


purchased in Italy, has had satisfactory preliminary trials. 


AUSTRIA. 


“ Viper,” “ NatTTeR”: Description, TRIAL.—The contract for 
the construction of these torpedo-boats was given to Messrs. Yarrow & 
Company, of Poplar, about a year ago. The “ Viper” is completed and 
has finished her trials. The boats have a big bow, with a straight stem 
rising considerably above the bow-tube. There are two smoke-pipes, 
_and asignal mast is fitted. The torpedo armament consists of a fixed 
tube in the stem and a training tube on deck aft. The engines drive 
‘a single screw. The boilers are of the Yarrow water-tube type, with 
straight tubes and no outside down-pipes. The contract speed was 24 
knots. Dimensions: Length, 147.5 feet; beam, 14.76 feet; mean 
normal displacement, 106 tons; full load displacement, about 120 
tons. The official trials of the “ Viper” took place on January 31, 
and were highly satisfactory. _The mean speed maintained during the 
three-hour run was 26.638 knots, and the mean of six runs over the meas- 
ured mile was 26.638 knots. The boat carried a load of 26 tons to 
represent armament and equipment. During the trial the air-pressure 
in the fire-rooms averaged 0.88 inch of water. The vibration was 
almost imperceptible at all speeds, the machinery being balanced on the 
system which was first introduced by this firm. 


CHILE. 


“ Mrnistro ZENTENO”: LauncH, DEscripTion.—This protected 
cruiser was launched at Elswick, England, February 1, 1896. The 
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gmament consists of eight 6-inch S. R. F.G., ten 6-pounder R. F. G., 
four 1-pounder R. F’. G., and three torpedo tubes. The contract speed 
is20 knots. The dimensions are: Length, 330.3 feet; beam, 43.75 
fet; normal draught, 16.83 feet; displacement at this draught, 3450 
tons. 

“CAPITAN ORELLA”: LauncH.—This first-class torpedo-boat, a 
sister boat in all essential respects to the “Quail” (described in the 
Norss for last month), was launched by the Messrs, Laird, Birkenhead 
(near Liverpool), February 15,1896. The “ Orella” is the first of four 
of the same class building at the yard of Messrs. Laird for the Chilean 
government. ‘They were ordered in August, 1895. 


FRANCE. 


ADMINISTRATION: NEw ORGANIZATION.—M. Lockroy, the French 
Minister of Marine, has presented to the Council of State a plan of 
organization of the Department of Marine. It proposes three branches. 
First, the “ Fleet Constructed,” embracing all the forces that work in 
the preparation and organization for war, whether sea-going or coast- 
defense ; also, everything relating to personnel, to ships’ companies, 
marine troops, fleet administration, pay, clothing, food, medical service, 
ec. The “ Fleet to be Constructed” includes the construction and re- 
pir of ships, the supply of armaments, fittings, ete., required for- the 
building and maintenance of the fleet. This branch includes the direc- 
torates of material and artillery. Each will have a technical and ad- 
ministrative section, and the former sections for shore-works and 
sores. With the two directorates will be associated a division charged 
with the creation of submarine and related defenses. The branch of 
“Accounts” will include all the finance branches now in existence, 
with the addition, in accordance with the wish of the Chambers, of a 
registry of contracts and other like business. Working with the three 
branches indicated, there will be a cabinet or council (a civil branch, 
including the secretariat, a section devoted to administrative officials, 
and another charged with legal business); the central control, devoted 
tothe duty of inspection; and a directorate of the merchant marine 
and of the sick establishments. ; 

New Superior Nava. ScHoot.—A new superior training-school 
for naval officers has been established. Its professed design is “to 
facilitate the investigation of problems inseparable from modern naval 
war, and to make as large a number of officers as possible familiar 
with the duties and responsibilities of command.” In order to give 
#s practical an aspect as possible to this scheme, and, at the same time, 
to carry it out with as little expenditure as may be consistent with 
dficiency, the school is installed on board ships already in commission, 
these vessels constituting an independent naval division under the com- 
mand of a general directing officer, and the division will, during the 

Vor. XV. N. S.—No. 5. 30 
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manceuvres, ‘take its place with the rest of the fleet. At present the 
training squadron is made up of the armored cruisers “ Amiral Char. 
ner” and “ Latouche Treville,” of 4740 tons, and the protected cruiser 
“Suchet,” of 3430 tons. 

The officer-pupils will be selected by the Minister of Marine each 
year from the list of those proposed for advancement, but no examina- 
tion will be required entering the school. The course is one year, and 
the studies and lectures comprise, among other subjects, naval tactics, 
organization of attack, theory of naval signaling, coast attack and 
defense, submarine navigation, theoretical and practical construction, 
the actnal condition of French and foreign fleets and their equipments, 
the general principles of ballistics, machinery, the perforation of armor 
plates, the analysis of historic facts that might be useful in their bear- 
ing on modern fleets, the principles of international maritime law, 
hygiene, etc. During the period of their instruction the students will be 
examined on their different subjects ; and when they leave they undergo 
an examination before a commission, consisting of the direction, the cap- 
tains of the training ships, and a vice-admiral commanding a squadron, 
If the students pass this examination successfully they receive certifi- 
cates from the commission ; and it is from such certificated officers, and 
in the order of their leaving the school, that additions will be made to 
the general staff, either for sea or land service. In addition to this, 
one-third of all available commands are to be reserved for the gradu- 
ates of the schoo]. The instructors have been selected from the various 
corps of the navy, those being chosen whose professional or scientific 
attainments have been ascertained. 

“ AQquiLon”: DESCRIPTION, TRIAL.—This first-class torpedo-boat 
was ordered from Messrs. A. Normand & Co., Havre, March 12, 
1893; but, owing to deficient appropriations, was not launched until 
December 2, 1895. The contract price was 575,000 francs ($110,975), 
with a premium of $386 for each tenth of a knot that the speed ex- 
ceeded the required maximum of 25 knots. The hull is divided into 
eight water-tight compartments; and there are rudders forward and 
aft, that at the stern being abaft the propellers. The boat has a 165.7- 
inch search-light and 20 incandescent lamps of 10 candle-power. In 
addition to the generating plant of 80 volts and 50 ampéres, there are 
eight accumulators of a capacity of 70 ampére-hours at 10 ampéres per 
hour. The principal details are : 

Armament.—Two training torpedo-tubes ; two 3-pounder R. F. G. 
in sponsons. Four torpedoes are carried. 

Motive-Power.—Twin-screw, triple-expansion engines; Normand 
water-tube boilers, working pressure 213 pounds. The weight of en- 
gines, boilers, and other propelling machinery is 50.2 tons. The coal- 
supply is 15.5 tons. 

Dimensions.—Length, 137.8 feet; beam, 14.76 feet; depth, 9.84 
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feet; draught under propellers, 7.87 feet; draught of hull, aft, 4.26 
feet; draught of hull, mean, 4.43 feet; area of midship section, 45.96 
feet ; displacement, 118.1 tons. 

Trial—On the preliminary trial the speed was 25.8 knots with 
360 turns. The mean speed attained on the official trial was 26.17 
knots. 

“ConDoR”: ReEFIt.—This torpedo-vessel, of 1272 tons (metric), 
has recently béen extensively refitted, receiving new boilers and a bat- 
tery of converted R. F. G. 

“FouDRE”’: TRANSFORMATION.—This torpedo-depot ship has 
been commissioned for her trials. It is now stated that she will be 
transformed into a cruiser. The statements are not very definite, and 
it is possible that she will have her battery strengthened but retain her 
workshops. It appears reasonably certain that she will not carry the 
small torpedo-boats as originally designed. 

“FRIEDLAND”: RerFit.—This old-type battle-ship has recently 
been extensively refitted and is now undergoing trials. 


GERMANY. 


BuiILpInG PRoGRAMME.—It is rumored that the emperor and his 
advisers have prepared an extensive building programme, and that the 
ships recently commenced are part of it. Owing to the opposition in 
the Reichstag it is improbable that the plans will be divulged, but will 
be carried out as far asthe appropriations render possible. 

SrEaMsHIP Susnsipy.—It is stated that the government will, at 
the next session of the Reichstag, seek powers to extend and increase 
the subvention granted to the North German Lloyd Steamship Com- 
pany, for the purpose of assisting its service to India, China, and Japan, 
with which the German trade is increasing. The present subvention 
was granted for a term of fifteen years, expiring in July, 1901. It is 
now proposed to double the subsidy, the company agreeing, upon that 
condition, to double the service. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Nava ScHoot: CHaneaEs.—The present British naval school is 
located on the “ Britannia,” a former line-of-battle ship. It is now 
proposed to erect quarters on shore, life on the hulk no longer even 
distantly resembling that on a modern man-of-war ; and a commission 
is said to have been appointed to select a site for the buildings. ‘The 
age for entrance to the school has recently been raised to fourteen years 
(from thirteen and a half). The maximum age of admission is four- 
teen and a half, so that the boys in each class will all be of about the 
same age. These seem unnecessarily narrow limits, but the raising of 
the minimum was undoubtedly wise, for the boys will certainly be 
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better fitted for pursuing the required studies. The next improvement 
ought to be in the direction of increasing the term of study beyond 
two years, which is too short a time to admit of the instruction necgs. 
sary for a modern naval officer. 

“GLADIATOR,” “ VINDICTIVE”: KEELS Larp.—The keels of 
these protected cruisers, of 5750 tons, were laid on January 27, at 
Portsmouth and Chatham, respectively. Work on both vessels is to 
be pushed as rapidly as possible, and it is hoped to complete them in a 
year. The “Gladiator,” at least, will have her furnaces arranged for 
burning liquid fuel as an auxiliary to coal. 

“ PROSERPINE”: BorLERS.—This small protected cruiser, of 2135 
tons, a sister ship to the “ Pelorus,” and which is building at Sheer- 
ness, is to be fitted with Thorneycroft water-tube boilers of 7000 
I. H. P. They will be built at the Keyham Yard and will have steel 
tubes throughout, experience having shown that the copper tubes 
deteriorated so rapidly as to require removal after very short service. 

New TorPEDO-BoATS ORDERED.—Three second-class torpedo- 
boats (probably of 80 to 100 tons) have been ordered from Messrs, 
Forrest & Son, of Wyvenhoe. 

“PeLorus”: LauncH, DerscripTion.—This small protected 
cruiser, a sister ship to the “ Proserpine,” recently commenced, was 
launched on Febuary 15, 1896, at the Sheerness Dock-Yard, where her 
keel was laid on May 21, 1895. The vessel has a long poop and 
forecastle and is fitted with two signal masts. The principal details 
are : 

Armament.—Eight 4-inch R. F. G.,—two on the forecastle, one 
on each side of the conning-tower, two on the poop, and two on each 
side of the main deck ; eight 3-pounder R. F. G.; three machine guns; 
two 16-inch torpedo-tubes. 

Protection.—Complete protective deck, 2 inches thick on the 
slopes amidships ; conning-tower; gun-shields ; coal protection. 

Motive-Power.—Twin-screw, 3-cylinder, triple-expansion engines, 
designed to develop 5000 I. H. P. with natural draft and 7000 I. H. P. 
with forced draft, and give a maximum speed of 20 knots. Eight 
Normand water-tube boilers. Estimated radius of action, 7000 nautical 
miles. 

Dimensions.—Length on water-line, 300 feet; beam, 36.5 feet; 
draught, forward, 12 feet; draught, aft, 15 feet; displacement at this 
immersion, 2135 tons. 

“ PoRCUPINE” : TRIALS.—After some unsatisfactory attempts, the 
torpedo-boat “ Porcupine,” built and engined by Palmer’s Ship-Buiding 
Company, of Yarrow, completed her official trials on February 19. 
The mean speed on the three-hour run was 27.915 knots; mean rev- 
olutions, 361.4; boiler pressure, 197 pounds; air-pressure, 2 inches; 
mean I. H. P. 3859. The average of six runs over the measured 
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nile was 27.989 knots. The “ Porcupine” is 200 feet on the water- 
jine with a beam of 19.6 feet. She is fitted with triple-expansion en- 
gines of the ordinary type, and has Reed water-tube boilers. The supply 
of feed-water is controlled by an automatic device designed by Mr. 
J. W. Reed, the managing engineer of the builders, who is also the 
designer of the boilers. This feed regulator is reported to have worked 
in a satisfactory manner during the trial, hand regulation being un- 
necessary. ‘The report also states that there was an absence of flame 
from the funnel, the average smoke being “light brown.” The 
engines were fitted with a complete system of automatic lubrication, no 
syringing or other method of hand oiling being used during the trial. 

“SunFisH,” “Opossum”: TrraLs.—These torpedo-boats of the 
“Havock” type, built and engined by Messrs. Hawthorn, Leslie & 
(o., of Hebburn-on-Tyne, have completed their trials satisfactorily, 
the former on January 15, the latter on Febuary 3. The trial data are 
a follows : 


‘ “Sunfish.” ‘* Opossum.” 
Draught, forward, feet , 5.0 
Draught, aft, feet . 8.1 
Displacement, tons : 279. 


Speed on measured mile, mean of six runs, 
28.242 


Speed, mean, during four hours run, knots. 27.681 27.181 
Steam pressure in boilers, pounds per sq.in.. 188 192 
Air pressure in fire-rooms, inches of water ° 2.95 8.0 
Vacuum in condensers, inchesof mercury. . 24.7 26.5 
Revolutions per minute, starboard . 841.6 
Revolutions per minute, port ‘ 344.3 
Mean I. H. P., starboard 1918 
Mean I. H. P., port’ 1977 


The boilers are of the Yarrow straight-tube type, eight in number, 
with total heating surface of 8506 square feet, and a grate area of 160 
square feet. The “ Opossum” and “Sunfish” are sister boats in all 
respects. The length is 200 feet and the beam 19 feet. The arma- 
ment, equipment, and general design are similar to those of all the 
later boats of this type. 

“Hanpy” ; Trrau.—The torpedo-boat “ Handy,” 245 tons, of the 
“destroyer” type, built by the Fairfield Company, of Govan, and a 
sister to the “ Hart” and “ Hunter,” has completed her trials satisfac- 
torily. The required speed of 27 knots was easily obtained on the three- 
hour official trial. Subsequent trials carried out by the builders, under 
exactly similar conditions, gave, as means of six runs over the meas- 
ured mile, the following: Steam-pressure, 191.3; air-pressure, 3.1 
inches; vacuum, 24.5 inches; revolutions, 391.2; I. H. P., 4485; 
speed, 27.006 knots. 

“ DESPERATE”: LauncH.—This torpedo-boat “ destroyer,” fully 
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described in last month’s Norss, was launched at the yard of Messrs, 
Thorneycroft & Co., Chiswick, February 15, 1896. 

“ Pua@nix”: Triats.—This twin-screw, sheathed gun-vessel hag 
completed her trials; with natural draft, on January 14, and with 
forced draft, on January 18. The results were as folllows : 

Natural-Draft § Forced-Draft 
Trial. Trial, 
Duration of trial, hours 8 4 
Steam pressure, pounds per square inch . . 147 149 
Vacuum, inches of mercury 25.5 
Revolutions per minute . 200.0 
I. H. P., mean Bs oe 1491 


Air-pressure, inches of water ‘ 1.14 
Speed by patent log, knots F 13.4 


The speed obtained on the natural draft trial, according to the 
showing of the patent log, was more than a knot greater than was esti- 
mated. After this trial it was expected that with forced draft at least 
another knot would he obtained ; but, according to the log, the speeds 
were exactly the same. Of course, the real speeds developed were not 
the same. What they actually were is, of course, in doubt ; but prob- 
ably the vessel was over-logged by about a knot on her first trial, 
Even the most casual observer of trials of vessels must have arrived at 
the conclusion that the patent log is of no value whatever in determin- 
ing the speed of a vessel on trial. Given the principal details of the 


hull, propeller, and power, any one can guess the speed closer than the - 


patent log often gives it. Asa rule, the patent log over-logs, though 
this is not always so. But over-logging is so common, and under- 
logging so rare, that it is only reasonable to conclude that the reported 
speeds of British vessels, when determined by the patent log, are con- 
siderably in excess of the actual performances. 

“ BaRHAM,” “ BELLONA”: NEw BorLErs.—These small protec 
cruisers, of 1830 tons, are to have new boilers of the Thorneycroft 
water-tube type. Like those of the “ Blanche,” “Blonde,” “ Barra- 
couta,” ete., their old boilers have been a continual source of danger 
and annoyance, They have cost the lives of many firemen and engi- 
neers and have never given anything approaching the results for which 
they were designed. 

“ INFLEXIBLE” : REF1T.—The refit of the battle-ship “ Inflexible,” 
11,880 tons, has been commenced at the Portsmouth Dock-Yard. She 
will be provided with a secondary battery of R. F. G. 

“TaLBor”’: ENGINES TAKEN OUT.—For reasons not given out 
(but said to be for “improvements”), the engines of the protected 
cruiser “ Talbot” had to be removed after being erected in the ship. 
After some alterations they were replaced. This and other matters 
have increased the cost of the ship $50,000 above the estimates. 

“ LigHTNING” : CONDEMNED.—Torpedo-boat No. 1 (ex-“ Light- 
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sing”), built at Chiswick and launched in 1877, is offered for sale. 
This boat is 84.6 feet long, and has a displacement of 27 tons, and its 
original maximum speed was about 19 knots. 

CANADIAN SuBsipy.—The Canadian government has given notice 
of a resolution to pay a subsidy of $50,000 per annum for five years 
for a direct fortnightly steamship service between Canada, France, and 
Belgium. : 

JAPAN. 

PROJECTED INCREASE OF ARMAMENTS.—“The projected war 
preparations of Japan, to be completed in eleven years, are: (1) Three 
more divisions to be added to the army; (2) the navy to be extended 
toa fleet of 200,000 tons; (3) a government steel foundry to be estab- 
lished. The cost of these above undertakings is estimated at 250,000,- 
000 yen. The annual expenditure for the maintenance of the army 
and the navy will ultimately be increased by 30,000,000 yen, this in- 
crease to be spread over eleven years. Other new works, comprising 
the extension of commercial steam services, etc., are also included. 
The estimates for these reach asum of about 8,000,000 yen. All the 
expenditures required for the extension of the war preparations are to 
be defrayed from the indemnity received from China.”—Army and 
Navy Gazette. 

“YasHimMA”: Launcw, Futut Descriprion.—This battle-ship, 
a sister vessel to the “ Fujiyama” (or “ Fuji,’”’) building at the Thames 
Iron-Works, was launched at the yard of Sir W. G. Armstrong, 
Mitchell & Co., Elswick, on February 28, 1896. These vessels re- 
semble very closely, in arrangement of battery and armor, the ships of 
the “ Royal Sovereign” class. The hull is of steel, without sheathing, 
and has the usual double bottom divided into 36 water-tight compart- 
ments. The total number of water-tight compartments above the 
double bottom is 145, of which 70 are in the hold, 18 on the platform- 
deck, 29 on the orlop-deck, 22 on the berth-deck, and 6 on the gun- 
deck. The under-water body is very fine foreward and aft, but the 
bilges amidships are unusually ful]. The keel is cut away forward and 
aft; rising, in the latter case, from just abaft the after barbette tower to 

join a short sternpost which supports a large balanced rudder without the 
aid of ashoe or skeg. The stem is of pronounced ram-shape, the point of 
the ram extending 12 feet beyond the stem at the water-line. Bilge- 
keels, about 200 feet long and 30 inches deep, are fitted. The smoke- 
pipes are two in number, and the two military masts each carry two 
tops. There is a large forward lower bridge and a smaller one aft ; 
and they are connected by a fore-and-aft gangway. Above these are 
two smaller bridges. To avoid trouble from the blast of the heavy 
guns the main deck is strengthened by deep girders and stanchions 
from the decks below. The “ Yashima” and her sister are both to be 
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fitted as flag-ships and the complement of officers and men will be 
about 600. The principal details are : 

Armament.—Four 12-inch, 49-ton, L/40, wire-wound guns, two 
in each barbette tower, with are of fire of 240 degrees. Ten 6-inch 
S. R. F. G.; two each side slightly sponsoned (side of sponson ver. 
tical, the ship’s side tumbling home) casemates on the gun-deck ; six in 
slightly projecting sponsons on the main deck, forward and after guns 
firing parallel with the keel and training 60 degrees beyond the beam, 
All the other 6-inch guns have an arc of fire of 120 degrees,—60 for. 
ward and abaft the beam. Twenty 3-pounder R. F.G., one on each 
side of the lower bridges; one on each side of the upper bridges ; eight 
on the gun-deck, two forward, two aft, in recessed ports; and one each 
side abreast each barbette tower ; lastly, two each side on the main 
deck between the 6-inch guns. Four 2.5-pounder R. F. G. in the tops, 
Four submerged torpedo-tubes, one each side just forward of the 
forward barbette tower, and one ‘each side just abaft the after one. 
One above water-tube in the stem. Behind the thick belt, on the 
orlop-deck, and completely surrounding the machinery space, there is 
an ammunition passage for the supply of the 6-inch guns. From this 
passage the ammunition is carried to each gun -by its own vertical 
hoist. 

Protection.—Partial water-line belt, 226 feet long and 8 feet wide, 
extending 5 feet below water and 3 feet above at normal draught, 
This belt is 18 inches thick amidships, 16 inches on the intermediate 
parts, and 14 inches at the ends. The transverse bulkhead joining the 
forward ends of the belt is 14 inches thick, the after one 12 inches, 
These bulkheads are straight and extend directly across the ship per- 
pendicular to the fore-and-aft line. Above the thick belt, a thinner 
one of 4-inch armor protects the side to the level of the gun-deck. 
Over the thick belt the flat middle protective deck is 2.5 inches thick. 
The forward and after protective decks are submerged and are nearly 
horizontal and flat, but curve down slightly at the sides and dip gently 
towards the bow and stern. The barbette towers for the 12-inch guns 
are pear-shaped in section, 14 inches thick down to the gun-deck, thence 
reduced to 9 inches, as this part is behind the 4-inch belt. The re- 
volving shields, or turrets, of the 12-inch guns (of horseshoe shape in 
section) are inclined all around, and are 6 inches thick in front, but 
thinner on the sides and rear, the latter being completely closed. 
From each of the barbette towers there are two screens of four-inch 
armor between the gun and protective decks. These screens are slightly 
diagonal, the forward ones tending aft at a small angle and the after 
ones forward. At the back of the screens, and therefore at the rear of 
the barbette towers, the armor is 5 inches thick. The conning-tower 
is close abaft the forward gun-shield and is over the small end of the 
barbette tower, which thus protects the communication tube. Its armor 
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is 14 inches thick. The director tower, 3 inches thick, is similarly 
located over the after barbette tower. All the armor is face-hardened 
by the Harvey process, and was supplied by Messrs. Cammell & Co. 
The backing of the thick armor is teak, 4 inches thick Additional 
protection is furnished by the coal-bunkers which extend the whole 
length of the citadel. Around all openings in the protective deck 
coffer-dams are carried up to a height of 6 feet above the water-line. 

Motive-Power.—Triple-expansion engines (cylinders, 40, 59, and_ 
88 inches in diameter; stroke, 45 inches), designed to develop 10,000 
I, H. P. with natural draft and 13,500 with forced draft, the cor- 
responding estimated speeds being 16.75 and 18.25 knots. The boilers 
are single-ended, return-tube, with four furnaces each, and the working 
pressure is 155 pounds. The air-pressure allowed with forced draft is 
15 inches. For additional safety, the bulkhead between the engine- 
rooms is double. The normal coal-supply is 700 tons and the total 
capacity 1200. 
' Dimensions.—Length between perpendiculars, 372 feet; length on 
the water-line, 400 feet ; length over all, 412 feet; breadth (moulded), 
73.5 feet; depth (moulded), 43.63 feet; mean draught, 26.25 feet ; 
displacement at this draught (which is sea-going trim,-with 700 tons 
of coal), 12,320 tons. 

“ AKASHI” ; LAUNCHED.—This torpedo-vessel, of 875 tons, a sister 
to the “ Tatsuta” (built at Elswick), and to the “Shirane” (still on 
the stocks in Japan), was launched in the latter part of 1895. 


RUSSIA. 


SEVEN YEARS’ PRoURAMME.—The general basis of the Russian 
naval budget for the next seven years has been approved by the Czar. 
The total outlay contemplated is 413,000,000 roubles ($217,238,000,— 
1 rouble = $0.526, at last accounts, but it is paper and fluctuates in 
value between 50 and 55 cents). Beginning with 57,500,000 roubles 
for the current estimates, the budget will rise by 500,000 roubles 
annually until it reaches 60,500,000 roubles in 1902. The amount 
to be devoted to new construction during 1896 is estimated at some- 
thing over 18,000,000 roubles. It is stated that the annual sums 
voted will depend very much upon the estimates of the other great 
powers, 

“ EKATERINOSLAV”: LauncH.—This large steamer for the Rus- 
sian volunteer fleet was launched at the works of Messrs. Hawthorn, 
leslie & Co., Hebburn-on-Tyne, January 30, 1896. The dimensions 
are: length, 450 feet ; breadth, 50 feet ; depth, 32 feet. She has twin- 
sxrew, triple-expansion engines, large boiler power, and will have a 
speed of 19 to 20 knots. 

TELEPHONES AND ALARM BELLs,—“ The Novosti states that 
= the Russian naval authorities have decided to substitute in the battle- 
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ships ‘Sisoi Velikii’ and ‘ Navarin,’ as well as in the cruiser ‘ Russia,’ 
a telephone invented by Lieutenant Kolbasyeff for the speaking-tubeg 
now used. These vessels are also to be fitted with the electric alarm 
bells, invented by Captain Vassilyeff for showing where the ship has 
been hulled by shot.”—Army and Navy Gazette. 

TORPEDO-BOAT TRANSPORTED BY RaiL.—“ A torpedo-boat hag 
just been sent by rail from St. Petersburg to Sebastopol, where it has 
arrived without damage. This has been done as a trial, and as it has 
‘been so successful others are to be sent to the Black Sea in the same 
manner.”—Army and Navy Gazette. 


HEAVY GUNS. 


Pneumatic Gun Triats aT New YorkK.—Experiments on an 
extensive scale were recently made in New York harbor with the new 
15-inch pneumatic guns. An 8-inch, subcalibre projectile, weighing 
350 pounds, and containing 100 pounds of gelatin dynamite, was fired 
at a rock cliff three miles away. It struck the cliff and exploded, tear- 
ing a hole in the face of the solid rock 6 feet in depth and 30 feet in 
diameter. A full calibre (15-inch) projectile, weighing 1100 pounds, 
and containing 500 pounds of dynamite, was fired so as to strike the 
water 2100 yards from the muzzle. It exploded on contact with the 
water, sending a column of water high in the air, and the explosion 
was felt thirty miles away. The compressed air is obtained from the 
power-house, distant about a mile, and concealed beneath the gronnd, 
Recent experiments have given excellent results as regards speed and 
accuracy. Five dummy shells, fired in quick succession, dropped on 
a sand bank inside a parallelogram 7 yards long and 5 yards wide. 
The interval between shots was only 10 seconds, and the gun became 
cooler instead of hotter, owing to the fall of pressure in the bore. It is 
stated that the gun need not be sighted, but in a measure finds its target 
automatically. The surface of the bay and entrance is divided into 
imaginary squares to which a certain train and elevation correspond. 
It being determined by the plane tables in which square the ship to be 
attacked lies, the pointing of the gun is effected by pressing a button 
corresponding to the proper square. Other batteries of the guns are to 
be placed at various points on the coast. 

Pneumatic Gun Triats at San Francisco.—“ The Board of 
United States Ordnance officers, appointed to watch the trials of the 
three 15-inch pneumatic guns mounted at the entrance to San Francisco 
harbor, have reported to General Flagler that the battery has more than 
fulfilled all requirements. The trials included traversing, elevating, 
and firing air-charges to test the capacity of the plant, and about 150 
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dummy projectiles were fired in three hours. Three subcalibre 8-inch 
shells were thrown to distances of 1500, 2000, and 2500 yards succes- 
sively, and one charge of 100 pounds of dynamite was thrown upon 
the rocks two miles across the bay. The aiming practice was good and 
the time fuses appear to have acted well.”—Army and Navy Gazette. 
GorDON DISAPPEARING GUN-CARRIAGE: DEscRIPTION.—The 
Gordon disappearing gun-carriage, having passed its recent tests suc- 
cessfully, will probably be used in emplacements in which a centre- 
pintle disappearing is necessary or desirable. The following is the 
description of a carriage for a 10-inch gun, but designs have been sub- 
mitted for mounts for larger pieces. The carriage is a counterpoise 
and hydraulic one, capable of being operated by hand or by electricity. 
A heavy bed-plate supports two large side frames which in turn sup- 
port the moving parts. The gun is mounted in a top carriage, with 
triangular brackets (7.¢., side plates), one apex being up. In this upper 
apex (of each bracket) is the trunnion socket. In the lower apices are 
journals for transverse shafts. Each end of each shaft passes through a 
journal in the inner arm of one of four double cranks. The axles of 
these cranks are supported in bearings on the lower side frames. The 
outer end of the axle has the reverse crank, or arm, which works 
in a journal in the equipoise weight. The inner and outer arms 
of the cranks being opposite each other, the equipoise weight rises 
as the gun descends, and vice versa, and the axis of the bore remains 
always parallel to its original direction. Between the side frames 
there is an hydraulic cylinder, connected by check-valves with the air- 
chamber placed in the main side frames or housings. The piston-rod 
of the hydraulic cylinder is connected by equalizing beams to two racks, 
which in turn are connected by gearing to the top carriage, and during 
the recoil the piston-rod is forced to the front, driving the liquid through 
the check-valves into the air-chamber, compressing the air, and thus, 
with the lifting of the counterpoise, storing up energy for the elevation 
of the piece to its firing position. The carriage is provided with two 
electric motors, one for revolving the carriage, and one for operating 
the pneumatic and hydraulic pumps. A moment’s time is sufficient to 
disengage a clutch, thus disconnecting the motors. The carriage can 
then be worked by hand-power. The elevating device is supported by 
the rear shaft of the top carriage, and, being independent of all the — 
other parts of the construction, both elevation and direction can be 
given to the piece while in its lowered position, thus minimizing the 
time of its exposure to fire. The loading is done by a pneumatic 
rammer. The main housings are in two sections, each weighing 43 
tons ; they are of the box section type and are very difficult castings to 
make, The total weight of the mount is about 325 tons. The top of 
the structure, as designed and built, has 13 degrees cover from the top 
of the parapet when in a loading position, though the specifications for 
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its construction only required 10 degrees. The carriage is the invention 
of Captain W. B. Gordon, Ordnance Department, United States army, 
and was built by the Morgan Engineering Company, of Alliance, 
Ohio. This company undertook to design, construct, and have the 
carriage ready for testing in seven months, and it was actually com- 
pleted and ready for shipment in five months from the date of the 
order. It was tested at the Sandy Hook Proving Ground, before the 
Assistant Secretary of War and the Board of Ordnance and Fortifica- 
tion, and in every way exceeded the specification. The contract re- 
quired the gun to be brought from the loading to the firing position 
in 1.5 minutes; it was accomplished in 3 seconds. The revolving of 
the carriage was placed at 5 minutes; it was done by one man, with 
one hand on the crank, in 2 minutes. Fifteen men were allowed to 
operate the carriage ; it requires but three men, except those needed to 
supply ammunition for rapid loading. The specifications allowed a 
premium of $2000 for every round above 10 which could be fired in 1 
hour, the manceuvring in this case being done entirely by hand-power. 
A penalty was imposed of $1000 for every shot it falls short of 10. 
On the test for rapidity, 10 shots were fired during the first half-hour, 
and 20 more in the jast half-hour. The best time made was 4 shots in 
4 minutes 15 seconds. The company thus earned a premium of 
$44,000. The 10-inch gun used is 30.6 feet in length and weighs 
67,200 pounds. The projectile weighs 575 pounds, and the powder 
charge 250 pounds, The muzzle velocity is 1975 f.s., and the pene- 
tration in steel varies from 20.4 inches at the muzzle to 14.6 inches at 
3500 yards. The carriage has proved to be a success in every par- 
ticular. 


RAPID-FIRE, MACHINE, AND FIELD GUNS. 


Rapip-FirE BrEEcH MECHANISM: PaTENT BY THE CHATIL- 
LON ET ComMENTRY CoMPANY.—This mechanism is of a distinctly 
new type. A screw plug is fitted in the breech, but it has a central 
hole equal in size to the bore, and the breech is closed by a vertically- 
sliding block which moves in a large slot in the gun forward of the 
- screw plug. The plug is never withdrawn and its thread is continuous. 
A stud on its forward face works in a slot in the sliding block and 
moves it up and down to open or close the breech. When the sliding 
block has closed the breech, a further movement of the operating lever 
causes the screw plug to advance slightly farther to the front and press 
the block firmly against the rear face of the true breech. Loading is 
effected through the hole in the screw plug when the sliding block is 
down. Extraction is effected after the block is fully down, the shape 
of the slot in its rear face allowing the stud on the breech plug to move 
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dightly without affecting the block. This slight movement is suffi- 
cient to operate the extractor. 


SMALL-ARMS. 


BuLLET FoR UNITED States Army RiFLE.—“ As the result of 
reports received at the War Department touching the actual results in 
warfare of the small calibre bullet, the bullet, made of ‘a case of thin, 
nickel-plated steel, filled with lead, will have a small portion of the 
point cut off, exposing the lead core there. The effect will be to cause 
the bullet to ‘mushroom,’ or spread out, whenever it penetrates the 
body, causing a terrible and most destructive wound.”—Army and 
Navy Journal. 

LEE-METFORD RIFLE: RirLtine.—“ The ordnance authorities 
have at last, and none too soon, come to the conclusion that the Metford 
system of rifling must be abandoned. It seems a pity, in the interests 
of the British tax-payer, that a little more foresight was not used before 
issuing this condemned rifle to almost the whole army, and incurring a 
proportionate amount of expenditure. Now, however, after a prodig- 
ious number of testing operations, which proved that the Lee-Metford 
was, par excellence, the rifle of the century, it has been satisfactorily 
shown that the rifling is all wrong, and that a more durable groove is 
required for a service weapon. And so the Lee-Metford is dead, and 
the Lee-Enfield, Martini-Enfield, so called from the new rifling having 
been perfected at the Royal Small-Arms Factory at Enfield, are the 
arms of the future.”—Admiralty and Horse-Guards Gazette. 

Branp Arr RiFLte.—“ Herr Paul Brand, a German, is the in- 
ventor of the new military rifle, worked by compressed gas, heretofore 
referred to. It is expected to fire fifty shots a minute. There is suffi- 
cient gas to explode 2500 charges. The War Office has tested the 
weapon with excellent results,’and Emperor William has expressed a 
wish to see it.”—Army and Navy Journal, 

MANNLICHER AUTOMATIC REPEATING PisToL.—This arm is of 
the sliding barrel type. When the cartridge is fired the barrel moves 
to the front, carried along by the friction of the bullet, the cartridge 
case remaining stationary. The barrel compresses a spiral spring in 
the case which surrounds it and which serves to return it to the rear 
when the trigger is released. The movement of the barrel to the front 
actuates an ejector, and a spring under the cartridges in the magazine 
pushes a fresh cartridge into position. When the finger releases the 
trigger the barrel is pushed to the rear by its surrounding spring and 
loads itself. Pulling the trigger repeats the operation. The magazine, 
containing 9 cartridges (in addition to 1 in the chamber), is in the 
upper part of the grip, to the rear of and partly above the trigger and 
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guard, and the cartridges are arranged in a double row. A projection 
on the top of the barrel enables the latter to be pushed to the front for 
the first loading. The magazine is loaded from above, either singly or 
from a clip holding five. The lock action does not differ materially 
from that of the ordinary double-action revolver, and there is the usual 
hammer, without bolt or firing-pin. 


GUNPOWDER AND EXPLOSIVES. 


Tests OF SMOKELEsS PowDER For 13-INcH Guns at Inpray 
HeEap.—“ Remarkably successful results have been obtained from the 
preliminary firings of the new smokeless powder for the 13-inch B, L, 
rifles of the navy. Samples of this explosive amounting to 2000 
pounds were recently brought from Newport, where it was manufac- 
tured at the government powder manufactory, by the battle-ship “ In. 
diana.” Only two rounds have been fired, and these contained snfall 
charges. The trial proper will take place on Saturday, it has been 
decided, when full charges will be fired and a thorough test ballistically 
will be made. The first charge fired by the 13-inch gun at the proving 
ground contained 200 pounds of the explosive. From this charge a 
velocity of 1570 feet per second was obtained with only six tons’ 
pressure. The second charge, composed of 300 pounds of the explo- 
sive, gave a velocity of 2202 feet per second, with a pressure of only 
134 tons. The remarkable feature of these firings will be appreciated 
when it is known that the department has been attempting for a long 
time past to get brown powder for the 13-inch gun, which, with a 
charge of 550 pounds, would give a velocity of 2200 feet per second, 
with a pressure of less than 15 tons. In fact, it was found necessary 
to reduce this demand in the contracts for brown powder to 2100 feet, 
with 16 tons pressure. On this basis a supply of powder for the bat- 
tle-ship “ Indiana” was obtained. The full charge of smokeless powder 
for the 13-inch gun is much smaller than that of brown powder; 350 
pounds are expected to give a little more than 2300 feet per second 
velocity, with about 15 tons pressure. It was noticed at the proving 
ground when the preliminary firings were made that very little smoke 
followed the firing of the charge and that could easily be seen through. 
The explosive is therefore practically smokeless. On the Saturday 
following (February 8) two more rounds were fired in the 13-inch gun. 
From the first round, using 325 pounds of powder, a velocity of 2285 
f. s. was obtained with 14} tons pressure. With the same amount of 
powder in another round a velocity of 2250 f. s., with 14} tons press- 
ure, was obtained. The officials are very much pleased with these 
results. They have directed a niore exhaustive test of the explosive 
before beginning its manufacture for the vessels of the service.” —Army 
and Navy Journal. 
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NAVAL AND MILITARY NOTES. 


PROJECTILES. 


Test oF 6-INcH PROJECTILES, CAPPED AND WITHOUT CAPs.— 
“The Navy Department is very much pleased with shell experiments 
it has been making during-the past week. Under the supervision of 
Captain Sampson, chief of the Bureau of Ordnance, and with Ensign 
Cleland Davis as one of his assistants, Lieutenant Mason, in charge of the 
Indian Head Proving Ground, has been firing several Johnson cast- 
steel shells, capped and uncapped. The shells are composed of fluid 
compressed steel and are solid. The results obtained from firing with 
caps were very much superior to those resulting from firing the plain 
shell. It was found that the caps gave the best results when the higher 
velocities were employed. The plate was 7-inch nickel-steel Harvey- 
ied. A shell fired against it with a velocity of 2100 broke up without 
damaging the plate. This shell had no cap. Another 6-inch shell, as 
similar as possible, but fitted with a cap, was fired at the plate. As 
described by Captain Sampson, ‘it went through the plate like hot iron 
through cheese.’ The cap is of soft steel and is held on to the shell by 
three small screws. A Wheeler-Sterling shell, 6 inches in calibre, was 
forced against the plate and was smashed on the face of the armor 
with only the usual penetration. The velocity used was the same as 
that employed in the case of the capped Johnson shell. Another of the 
Johnson shells, also capped, was fired, repeating the performance of 
the first shot. Two Johnson shells and a Wheeler-Sterling shell were 
fired with the low velocity of 830 feet per second. The first Johnson 
shell was supplied with a cap. The result from each impact was 
practically the same.”—Army and Navy Journal. 

Hieu Exp.iostve SHELL wirH LarcE Burstinc CHARGES.— 
There is an interesting article in the Yacht upon existing projectiles by 
an anonymous writer, who devotes himself chiefly to the question of 
shells of large capacity, filled with high explosives such as mélinite and 
itscongeners. He says with truth that armor-piercing shells cannot 
be depended upon to attain their theoretical effect, and refers to the ex- 
periments which have been made with high explosive shells in England 
with the “ Resistance,” and in France with the “ Belliqueuse,” and at 
Gavres, regretting greatly that the French department of naval gunnery 
after some cases of spontaneous explosion at that place, abandoned trials 
with thin steel shells filled with mélinite and returned to the thick- 
walled projectiles, merely substituting that explosive for the old powder. 
It is curious, he says, that military gunners continued the experiments 
thus abandoned, and that now the French artillery possesses explosive 
shells up to 27 cubic centimetres (sixty kilos of mélinite) with walls no 
thicker than a tenth of the calibre, perfectly safe to handle and use. The 
design of recent British and American warships, showing a desire to give 
armor protection to superstructures, leads him to the conclusion that the 
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problem has been solved in England and the United States, and he 
urges French naval gunners to turn their attention to itanew. He 
looks for the decline of the armor-piercing projectile in the estimation 
of naval officers, and with it of heavy armor-plating. Such views ag 
this writer puts forward have long been urged by the Jeune Evole, ag 
the pages of our energetic contemporary, the Marine Francaise, bear 
witness,”—Army and Navy Gazette. 

Maxim Gas CHECK FOR PROJECTILES.—One of the most serious 
causes of erosion of guns is the escape of gases of explosion past the 
projectile. And the excess of oxygen and the high temperature of 
combustion of modern powders renders efficient obturation of vital 
importance. The escape of gas takes place during the first few inches 
of travel of the projectile, before the rotating band has fully filled the 
grooves. Some form of gas check, more or less independent of the 
band, therefore seems desirable. Mr. Hudson Maxim, of New York, 
has sought to solve the problem by extending the band to the rear in 
the form of a sort of lip, under which is placed a soft, easily compres- 
sible metal (such as lead) and a follower ring. The pressure of the 
gas against the ring squeezes the soft metal up against the under side 
of the lip and forces the latter to take the grooves. Several forms of the 
check are given in the patent specifications, but the principle is the 
same in all. 


ARMOR. 


ARMOR FOR THE NEw UNITED States BaTTLE-Suips: SPEcIFI- 
caTions.—No mention is made of the Harvey process, but the specifi- 
cations provide that those plates designated to be face-hardened are to 
be supercarbonized previous to finished forging, after which they are to 
be reduced to the final thickness by forging or rolling at as low a heat as 
practicable. Finally, after machining and shaping the plate in such a 
manner as to secure the closest approximation to the desired form, it is to 
be hardened. Plates of less than 8 inches thickness will be tested without 
backing, but will be rigidly supported. Plates of greater thickness will 
be bolted to a backing of not more than 12 inches of oak and two 0.625- 
inch ship plates. For plates tapering in thickness one of the proposed 
points of impact may be on the thinner part, When the width of a 
plate of even thickness is less than seven calibres of the attacking gun, 
cracks which extend across the plate shall be waived. The guns to be 
used for acceptance tests are to be: For plates of less than 4 inches in 
thickness, 4-inch gun ; less than 5.5 inches, 5-inch gun; less than 8 
inches, 6-inch gun; less than 11 inches, 8-inch gun; less than 14.5 
inches, 19-inch gun ; less than 16 inches, 12-inch gun ; over 16 inches, 
13-inch gun, The shells to be employed are those now in service, and 
the velocities practically the same as at present, 

Facre-HARDENING ARMOR : PANNIER Process,—“ A new method 
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of face-hardening armor is being tried at the Pannier Works. One face 
of the ingot intended for the armor plate is carbonized directly at the 
time of being run into the mould. This is effected by lining one wall 
of the mould with the necessary carbonizing material, which must, it 
js stated, be free from occluded gases, and of great durability, so as to 
remain stable during the process of casting. Experience has shown 
that the amount of cementation obtained varies with the carbonizing 
material used, about twice as much effect being obtained with charcoal 
as with coke. On withdrawal from the mould the cemented surface is 
slightly wrinkled, but this disappears in the after-working of the ingot. 
The heaviest ingot yet dealt with in this way weighed 3 tons, and was 
reduced from its initial thickness of 16 inches to 4 inches by forging 
and rolling. An examination then showed that for 0.2 inch from the 
face the metal contained 1.78 to 1.50 per cent. of carbon, which de- 
creased regularly to between 0.25 and 0.15 per cent. at the back of the 
plate.’”—Engineer, London. 

TriaAL oF 15-IncH Harvey F. H., Nicke.-Sree, PLATE 
(CARNEGIE).—This was one of a group of plates for the barbette towers 
of the “ Iowa,” but was deficient in nickel and otherwise inferior, and 
the Carnegie Company was unwilling to have it tested. The ordnance 
authorities desired to determine the effect of reducing the amount of 
nickel in armor, so the trial was agreed to, with the understanding that 
it would be regarded as experimental if the plate failed. In regard to 
the trial the Army and Navy Journal says, “Upon the showing it 
made the group was accepted. A 12-inch gun was employed. The 
first shot, a Wheeler-Sterling, with a velocity of 1413 feet per second, 
penetrated about 14 inches, and the authorities are now examining the 
back of the plate to see if the point did not get through. The second 
shot, a Carpenter experimental shell, penetrated some inches and then 
broke up. The plate was cracked through, the crack extending through 
both impacts.” 

TRIAL oF 14.5-IncH Harvey F. H., Nicket-STeeL PLate 
(BETHLEHEM) IN Russ1a.—Date of trial: November 23, and De- 
cember 5, 1895. Place: Okhta Proving Ground. Plate: 12 feet by 
7.5 feet; 14.5 inches thick for a depth of 4 feet from upper edge, 
thence tapering to 8 inches at the bottom. Gun: 6-inch, in rounds 3, 
4,and 6; 9-inch, in rounds 1, 2, and 5. Projectile: Putiloff armor- 
piercing; weight of 6-inch, 87.3 pounds (96.75 Russian pounds) ; 
weight of 9-inch, 403.3 pounds (446.75 Russian). Round 1 struck 
24.5 inches from upper edge and 23.5 from left edge; round 2, 29 
inches from upper edge, 26 inches from right edge; round 3, 29.5 
inches from left edge and 20 from lower edge ; round 4, 21 inches from 
right edge and 19.75 from lower edge ; round 5, 27.5 inches from upper 
edge and 3.5 from vertical centre line of plate; round 6, 20.5 inches 
from lower edge and 4 inches from vertical centre line. . The thick- 

Vor. XV. N. S.—No. 5. 31 . 
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ness of plate at back of 6-inch impacts was, therefore, about 11 inches, 
The penetration averaged about half the thickness of the plate, and in 
no case did the projectile get its point through. All the projectiles 
broke up. Two cracks developed: a through crack from impact 2 to 
the right edge of the plate, and a deep (but not through) crack from 
impact 4 to the lower edge. The plate was evidently much superior 
to the attack. A marked feature of the trial was the velocity given 
the 6-inch projectiles. The following table gives the velocities, 
energies, etc. : 

Calibre Weight of Striking Striking Perforation by = stricing energy 


’s formula. 
Round. ofgun. projectile. __ velocity. energy. 7 in foot-tons 
Inches. Pounds. Foot-seconds, Foot-tons. see. tees ton of plate . 


9 403.3 1870 9,777 21.7 17.3 

9 403.3 1919 10,290 22.5 18.0 

» - 6 87.3 2558 8,961 18.3 14.6 
. 6 87.3 2546 38,922 18.1 14.5 
9 403.3 1927 10,390 22.7 18.1 

6 87.3 2573 4,007 18.4 14.8 


Weight of plate = 2060.1 


The contract for the supply of 1126 tons of armor for the new 
Russian battle-ship “ Rostislav,” building at Nicolaiev, has been given 
to the Bethlehem Company, presumably on the showing made by this 
plate. ‘The contract price is about $600,000. 

TRIAL oF 10.2-INch Harvey F. H., NickeEt-STeeL Pate 
(CARNEGIE) IN Russta.—Date: latter part of 1895. Place: Okhta 
Proving Ground. Plate: 8 feet by 10 feet, by 10 inches thick; Har- 
vey face-hardened, nickel-steel, double-forged. Projectile: Putiloff 
a.'p. Round 1 struck about 30 inches from upper edge and 20 inches 
from left edge; round 2, 30 inches from upper edge and 20 inches 
from right edge; round 3, 18 inches from lower edge and 15 inches 
from left edge; round 4, nearly in the centre of the plate. The first 
three rounds produced no cracks whatever, but on the fourth round the 
plate was cracked through (from the point of impact) to the upper edge 
between impacts 1 and 2; to the left edge between impacts 1 and 3; 
and: to the lower edge to the right of impact 3. The plate remained 
on the backing with its resisting powers but little diminished. . No 
projectile got its point beyond the rear face of the plate (i.e., counting 
the bulge), but the deeper penetration of the 9-inch shows the value of 
size of shot in attacking face-hardened armor, for the penetration in 
homogeneous metal would have been less than the 6-inch of round 3. 
It was undoubtedly an excellent plate, and it is not surprising that the 
Russian Admiralty gave the Carnegie Company an order for armor in 
consequence of this trial. The following table gives the velocities, 


penetrations, etc. 
Projectile. Striking Striking Calculated penetra- Estimated actual 
Calibre. Weight. _ velocity. energy. tion in iron. penetration. 
Inches. Pounds. . Foot-seconds.: Foot-tons. Inches, 
2589 4090 19.2 
2597 4116 19.3 
2891 5063 22.5 
1879 9856 20.6 
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The velocities of the 6-inch projectiles were, as may be seen, even 
higher than in the trial of the Bethlehem plate. 

TRIAL oF 8-INcH Harvey F. H., N. S. Puate (CARNEGIE) 
at INDIAN HEapv.—January 8, 1896. “Owing to some defect in 
the ingot-from which the plate was cast, the 8-inch plate represent- 
ing a group of Carnegie armor for the 8-inch breech-loading' rifle 
turrets of the ‘ Iowa’ was smashed into four fragments by a Wheeler- 
Sterling. shell at the Indian Head Proving Grounds on Wednesday 
last. The plate was a port plate,—that is, it contained two port-holes — 
for the 8-inch rifles. . It. was 19 feet 2 inches long and 4 feet 8 inches 
wide. It was secured without backing, being supported by timber 
braces. A 6-inch gun was used. A shell of the Wheeler-Sterling 
armor-piercing variety, weighing 100 pounds, was fired. It struck the 
plate normally with a velocity of 1689 feet per second, 13 inches from 
the top and 25 inches from the left end. The plate was broken into 
four fragments, As a result of the vibration consequent upon the 
impact the right end was broken off, the crack running vertically 
through the port-hole on the right. The left end was broken into 
three triangular pieces. One of the fragments was broken out of the 
top, the result of two cracks extending upward from the impact at 
right angles to each other. From the impact to the left end the plate 
broke into two pieces. No front or back bulge was apparent. The 
penetration was slight, being only two inches. The point of the shell 
was found welded into the plate. The base of the shell was completely 
broken up, the fragments being scattered around the base of the plate. 
Captain Sampson, chief of the Bureau of Ordnance, and Professor 
Alger and Ensign Davis, who are on duty as his assistants, made an 
examination of the plate after the smoke had cleared away. It was 
found that the plate was a little too hard and that it was altogether too 
brittle. The appearance of the metal where fractured was good and 
the officials were led to believe that the action of the plate was due to 
flaws in the ingot from which it was cast. The plate was selected for 
the trial on account of its physical inferiority to other plates in the 
group. The Carnegie Company, it is expected, will send another plate 
of the same group to the proving ground for trial. Captain Sampson 
does not consider that the method under which the plate was treated is 
to blame for the action of the plate.”—Army and Navy Journal. 

Triau oF 7-IncH Harvey F. H., N. S, Puate (CARNEGIE) 
at Inpran HEap.—February 8, 1896. “ Interesting tests of armor 
plate and smokeless powder were held on Saturday last at the Indian 
Head Proving Ground. A 7-inch plate, one of: the group for the 8- 
inch guns of the ‘Iowa,’ which had been rejected by the Carnegie 
Company on account of two cracks in the left end extending through 
the Harvey surface, was fired at with velocities of 1620 and 1816 feet 
per second, Carpenter and Wheeler-Sterling projectiles being used. 
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The first shell struck the plate about three feet from the left end and 
directly between the two cracks. It broke up after penetrating 2 inches, 
leaving the head welded into the plate. No damage was suffered by 
the plate; no cracks appeared, and the original cracks were not dis- 
turbed. The same results followed the impact of the second shell, 
The results obtained from the test of this plate demonstrate to the 
minds of ordnance experts the correctness of the theory that cracks in 
the Harveyed surface of armor are beneficial in increasing its ballistic 
resistance.” —Army and Navy Journal. 
L. 8S. Van Duzer, 
Lieutenant U.S.N, 
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SERVICE SALAD. 


The March to the Sea. 


A COMPILATION OF THE RECORDS 
BEARING ON THE SUBJECT. 


The Project of cutting the Confederacy in Two 
Crosswise existed from the Beginning—Vari- 
ous Proposals—Burnside’s Plan of 1863 con- 
tained the Germ of the Movement completed 
by Sherman. 


THE recent publication of the long- 
hidden and very remarkable Grant-Com- 
_ stock map of the campaign of 1864, which 
drew out some interesting commentaries 
in the Philadelphia Times from Mr. P. 
T. Sherman, a son of the general, has 
again awakened public curiosity con- 
cerning the march to the sea, about 
which there has been a dispute ever since 
the appearance of Sherman’s Memoirs, 
twenty years ago. 

Since the last heated discussion of this 
subject the official records! of the event 
have been issued by the government, and 
it may not be unprofitable to epitomize 
in chronological order, with such com- 
ment as seems warranted, what one and 
all they disclose in regard to it. 

An introductory note may not be 
amiss. After the first cutting in two of 
the Confederacy by the opening of the 
Mississippi, the idea very naturally oc- 
curred that its collapse would be hastened 
by repeating the operation. The records 
fairly teem with plans from every con- 
ceivable military source for again march- 
ing across it at various points,—from 
centre to circumferance, north to south, 
and west to east, and vice versa. The 
efficacy as well as necessity of a second 
operation of the kind was obvious to even 
the non-military mind. 


1The telegrams and letters quoted in this 
paper are all found in vol. xxx., part 3; vol. 
xxxi., parts 2 and 3; vol. xxxii., part 2; vol. 
xxxviii., parts 4 and 5; vol. xxxix., parts 2and 
8; and vol. xliv., of the War Records.—L. J. P. 


In August, 1862, General McDowell 
suggested a movement from the west into 
the interior, with Atlanta as an interme- 
diate point, to meet a column at or near 
Savannah, to be followed by a march up 
the coast in the rear of Richmond, similar 
to the one made by Sherman in 1865. 
General Pope, early in 1868, tentatively 
suggested to Secretary Stanton a line 
through Chattanooga, Atlanta, and 
Montgomery, to Mobile and Pensacola, 
practically the Grant original plan for 
the Atlanta campaign. 

On September 30, 1868, General Burn- 
side proposed to General Halleck a march 
to the sea-coast from East Tennessee with 
seven thousand infantry and five thou- 
sand cavalry, by the way of Dalton, 
Rome, and Atlanta, “ entirely destroying 
the enemy’s communication, and break- 
ing up his depots at once; thence moving 
to such point on the coast where cover 
can be obtained as shall be agreed upon 
with you.” Halleck coldly replied that 
‘“‘ distant expeditions” at that time were 
not admissible. 

Thus it appears that “‘ cutting the Con- 
federacy in two”’ was in the air from the 
beginning of the war, and the Confeder- 
ates were sleepless in their efforts to pre- 
vent it. But the first specific, tangible 
proposal for an immediate movement 
from the interior to the sea-coast, from a 
source high enough to command attention 
and from an available point and along 
lines giving some assurance of success, 
apparently came from Burnside. Of 
course, it was not a movement of very 
great magnitude that he proposed, but it 
nevertheless proves what I have asserted, 
—that the idea was in the air. 

General Grant was the first commander 
to sever the Confederacy ; he is the first 
one on record with a definite purpose and 
plan to permanently sever itagain. From 
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the fall of Vicksburg onward his mind 
was constantly busy with projects for 
occupying Mobile and the line of the 
Alabama River. The early operations 
up the Tennessee and down the Missis- 
sippi had been impotent to force the Con- 
federate forces to evacuate Mississippi 
and Alabama. Even the occupation of 
Chattanooga and Sherman’s subsequent 
capture of Atlanta failed to loosen their 
grasp on that rich interior section. It 
had come to be understood that their ex- 
pulsion could only be effected by seizing 
and holding this new line by way of 
Montgomery and the Alabama River to 
the Gulf, cutting them off from the 
east. 

Immediately after the defeat of Bragg, 
Grant’s comprehensive and active mind 
began to formulate plans to compass this 
result. He unfolded the matter in all its 
details to the assistant secretary of war, 
who was with the army, and as early as 
the 29th of November, 1868, we find 
Mr. Dana approvingly telegraphing to 
Secretary Stanton the outline of a winter 
campaign against Mobile and up the 
Alabama River. On December 7, Grant 
followed Mr. Dana’s dispatch with letter 
to General Halleck proposing the same 
plan, in which this occurs: 

‘Should the enemy make an obstinate 
resistance at Mobile, I would fortify out- 
side and leave a garrison sufficient to 
hold the garrison of the town, and with 
the balance of the army make a complete 
campaign into the interior of Alabama 
and possibly Georgia. It seems to me 
this move would secure the entire States 
of Alabama and Mississippi and a part 
of Georgia, or force Lee to abandon 
Virginia and North Carolina. With- 
out his force the enemy have not got 
army enough to resist the army I can 
take.”’ 

Here is the germ of everything that 
followed in that military zone. So 
anxious was General Grant that on the 
12th he prevailed upon Mr. Dana to pro- 
ceed to Washington and in person press 
this plan upon the attention of the mili- 
tary authorities. A few days afterwards 
Mr. Dana telegraphed back that it was 
approved. ‘You would be authorized 
to proceed immediately with its execution 
but for the anxiety which seems to exist 


respecting East Tennessee. If Longstreet 
were expelled from that country you 
might start for Mobile at once.” 

Again, on January 15, 1864, Genera] 
Grant wrote to General Halleck in Wash- 
ington: “I look upon the next line for me 
to secure to be that from Chattanooga to 
Mobile, Montgomery and Atlanta being 
the important intermediate points.” The 
government approved; so did Grant’s 
lieutenants, Sherman and Thomas, and 
preparations began for the coming spring 


campaign, with that line as the scope of: 


operations. And from this time forward, 
up to near the close of the Atlanta cam- 
paign, nowhere in all the voluminous 
correspondence between the four prin- 
cipal military commanders—Grant, Sher- 
man, Thomas, and Canby—having to do 
with operations in the West nor from 
Washington, does there appear any pro- 
posal for a change from Grant’s Chatta- 
nooga-Atlanta-Mobile line, though Gen- 
eral Sherman’s, during his subsequent 
advance on Atlanta, especially in doubt- 
ful moments, shows that he sometimes 
looked anxiously down the Chattahoochee 
towards Appalachicola Bay. General 
Grant’s map, mentioned below, also 
seems to indicate a possible divergence 
from Atlanta to Savannah. 

The next important utterance on the 
subject was also made by General Grant 
after he had transferred the western com- 
mand to Sherman and repaired to Vir- 
ginia. It was in the form of Colton’s 
map of the United States fur 1868, upon 
which General Grant’s engineer officer, 
Colonel Comstock, drew a series of red 
lines showing the territory of the Confed- 
eracy already occupied by the Union 
armies ; then an inner series of blue lines 
showing the proposed lines of operation 
in the impending campaign. These blue 
lines ran thus: From the head of York 
River by way of Richmond up James 
River to Lynchburg, and down the Alle- 


ghanies tothe Union lines in East Tennes- 


see ; in General Sherman’s sphere of ac- 
tion, from Dalton, near Chattanooga, by 
way of Atlanta to Montgomery, thence 
down the Alabama River to Mobile, and 
another diverging from the last at At- 
lanta through Milledgeville to Savannah. 
There were besides one from Newberne 
into the interior at Raleigh, N. C., and 
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lastly one from Sabine Pass via Shreve- 
port up Red River. - 

' This map was sent to General Sherman 
March 26, 1864, more than a month prior 
to the Atlanta advance, and on April 5 
he acknowledged its receipt, and stated, 
-« That map to me contains more informa- 
tion than a volume of printed matter. 
From that-map I sée all.’’ i 

This map has an important bearing in 
determining the genesis of the march to 
the sea. There is noescaping the mean- 
ing of General Grant’s blue lines; they 
clearly were intended to indicate routes 
of advance into the enemy’s interior. 
We know beyond cavil that Grant’s pro- 
posed line of operations from Atlanta to 
Mobile—the identical ‘original plan”’ 
always in Sherman’s head—is carefully 
laid down in a blue line on this map. 
Then why does not the blue line from 
Atlanta to Savannah. indicate another? 
What was the object of the blue line 
from Newberne to Raleigh unless it in- 
dicated a meditated line of operations? 
If the blue line running from Atlanta to 
Savannah did not indicate a contingent 
line of march, what was designed by put- 
ting it there? 

Otherwise these interior blue lines 
could have no meaning whatever toSher- 
man, because the exterior blue lines from 
the York River to the Alleghanies, and 
from Dalton via Atlanta and the Alabama 
River to Mobile, clearly included all the 
“ territory to be occupied and held.”” In 
fact, they circumscribed about all the re- 
maining territory of the Confederacy east 
of the Mississippi River. 

Mr. P. T. Sherman thinks the omission 
in my recent article in the Sun of part of 
the map was somewhat deceptive. The 
deception, he says, is further increased by 
the arrows pointing southward along the 
blue lines from Dalton to Atlanta, and 
from Atlanta to Mobile and Savannah, 
which are not on the original. But from 
the foregoing description the reader will 
quickly perceive that my conclusions 
from the portion of the map used are in 
nowise modified by the map as a whole; 
on the contrary, it rather serves to empha- 
size the meaning I gave the blue lines 
through Georgia and Alabama. The ar- 
rows were innocently used to show that 
the movements contemplated by Grant 
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were to be from the interior to the exte- 
rior. My publication, I hope, was not 
misleading, even accepting Mr. Sher- 
man’s view of what the map means, which 
does not essentially differ from my own. 
I agree fully with his statement that 
“not only does it presumptively appear, 
but the records conclusively prove, that 
these (blue) lines indicate territories to 
be occupied and held.’? And hence 
lines of operations into the enemy’s 
country. 

After the campaign of 1864 opened, the 
earlier correspondence, aside from the 
matter in hand, relates wholly to the pro- 
posed ulterior movement to Mobile Bay. 
During the months of May, June, and 
July there is no allusion to Savannah 
from. any quarter. ‘The government, 
Grant, Sherman, and Canby, were all 
working in hearty unison to secure the 
Atlanta-Mobile line. Sherman’s letters 
and telegrams during this period,.which 
would fill a volume, show that his eyes 
were unwaveringly and earnestly fixed 
on the Gulf coast, with Mobile preferably 
as the goal, in accordance with the ‘‘origi- 
nal plan,’ with an occasional side glance 
down the Chattahoochee River to Appa- 
lachicola Bay as a possible outlet. But 
one dispatch, of July 25, is significant 
that he had no strong desire for an ad- 
vance towards the Atlantic coast, with 
Hood in his front: ‘‘ I would rather that 
Hood would fight it out at Atlanta than 
to retreat farther towards Macon.” 

The first appearance of the Savannah 
idea is in a telegram from Sherman to 
Halleck on August 18, on the eve of the 
critical but magnificent movement to the 
rear of Atlanta: ‘I would like the ut- 
most activity to be kept up in Mobile 
Bay, and, if possible, about the mouth of 
the Appalachicola. If I should ever be 
cut off from my base, look out for me 
about St. Mark’s, Florida, or Savannah, 
Georgia.’”?’ In a subsequent dispatch, 
showing more fully the bent of his mind, 
Sherman says,— 

“In making the circuit of Atlanta, as 
proposed in my dispatch of to-day, I 
necessarily run some risk. If there is 
any possibility of taking Mobile, and, 
further, of pushing up to Montgomery, 
my best plan would be to wait a while as 
now, and at the proper time move down 
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to West Point and operate into the heart 
of Georgia from there. Before cutting 
loose, as I proposed, I would like to know 
the chances of our getting the use of the 
Alabama River this campaign. I could 
easily break up the railroad back to 
Chattanooga and shift my whole army 
down to West Point and Columbus, a 
country rich in corn, and make my fall 
campaign from there.’ 

This is the first disclosure in the cor- 
respondence of the idea of destroying 
his own line of communication, cutting 
loose entirely and marching towards the 
sea-coast. It was-an alternative to the 
possible failure to capture Atlanta by the 
movement to the rear then contemplated, 
or fear that his line of supplies would be 
cut off by the enemy’s raiding parties. 
Whatever of credit attaches to this con- 
ception is unquestionably General Sher- 
man’s. And for such a movement, with 
a large army without a base of supplies, 
Sherman was the best-equipped com- 
mander in the field, with the possible 
exception of Grant himself. But aside 
from the feature of ‘cutting loose,” it 
will be observed that this is almost the 
counterpart of the winter campaign pro- 
posed by Grant in November, 1863, 
through Mr. Dana to the Washington 
authorities. On August 18, General 
Grant telegraphed from City Point, where 
all dispatches to Halleck were forwarded, 
his prompt approval of Sherman’s pro- 
posal : 

“Tf you can hold fast as you are now, 
and prevent raids upon your rear, you 
will destroy most of that (Hood’s) army. 
I never would advise going backward 
even if your roads are cut #0 as to pre- 
clude the possibility of receiving supplies 
from the North, but would recommend 
the accumulation of ordnance stores and 
supplies while you can, and if it comes 
to the worst, move south as you sug- 
gested.” 

In a long private and intensely inter- 
esting letter throughout to Halleck, dated 
near Lovejoy’s, September 4, just after 
the fall of Atlanta, Sherman fervidly 
bursts forth,— 

‘<T hope to God the draft will be made 
to-morrow; that you will keep up my 
army to its standard,—100,000 men ; that 
you will give Canby an equal number; 
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give Grant 200,000, and the balance keep 
on ourcommunications, and I pledge you 
to take Macon and Savannah before 
spring, or leave my bones.” 

This paragraph appears to be in answer 
to some known expectation at Washing. 
ton of a contingent movement towards 
the Atlantic coast, and points strongly to 
the blue lines on Grant's map. It looks 
more like a willingness to undertake a 
given duty if strengthened sufficiently 
than a spontaneous proposal of something 
new. For with Hood in his front, it is 
evident that General Sherman had no 
definite thought yet of an advance 
towards Macon and Savannah unless 
compelled to, as appears from the follow- 
ing telegram on the same day : 

“His (the enemy’s) position is too 
strong to attack in front, and to turn it 
would carry me too far from my base at 
this time. Besides, there is no commen- 
surate object, as there is no valuable point 
to his rear till we reach Macon, 103 miles 
from Atlanta. We are not prepared for 
that. . . . When I know that he (Canby) 
can move on Columbus, Georgia, I will 
move on La Grange and West Point, 
keeping to the east of the Chattahoochee; 
we form a junction, repair roads to Mont- 
gomery, and open up the Appalachicola 
and Chattahoochee Rivers to Columbus, 
and move from it as a base straight on 
Macon. This campaign can be made in 
the winter.”’ 

Here again is the strategy of Grant, as 
proposed in November to Mr. Dana. 
But the failure of Canby to secure suf- 
ficient forces to effect anything serious 
above Mobile changed General Grant’s 
plan, and on September 10 he telegraphed 
Sherman as follows: 

‘‘ Now that we have all of Mobile Bay 
that is valuable, I do not know but it 
will be the best move to transfer Canby’s 
troops to act upon Savannah while you 
move on Augusta, I should like to hear 
from you, however, on this matter.”’ 

The dubious state of Sherman’s mind 
at this time as to his proper direction is 
disclosed in his answer on the same day 
from Atlanta: 

*T do not think wecan afford to oper- 
ate further dependent on the railroad ; it 
takes so many men to guard it, and even 
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cavalry that swarm around us. Macon 
jsdistant one hundred and three miles, 
and Augusta one hundred and seventy- 
five miles. If I could be sure of finding 
provisions and ammunition at Au- 

ta or Columbus, Georgia, I can march 
to Milledgeville and compel Hood to 
give up Augusta or Macon, and could 
then turn on the other. If you can man- 
age to take the Savannah River as high 
as Augusta or the Chattahoochee as far 
up as Columbus, I can sweep the whole 
State of Georgia. Otherwise I would 
risk our whole army in going too far 
from Atlanta.”’ . 

On the 12th, Grant sent Colonel Horace 
Porter, of his staff, to Atlanta to explain 
his views and to gather Sherman’s. Por- 
ter carried a letter in which Grant states 
the quandary he is in regarding Sher- 
man’s future movements. ‘ The difficul- 
ties of supplying your army except when 
you are constantly moving beyond where 
you are I plainly see.”” But he evidently 
approved of Sherman’s strategy to 
threaten Macon and Augusta equally: 
“Whichever was abandoned by the ene- 
my you could take and open up a new 
base.” After several days’ conference 
with Colonel Porter, Sherman, on Sep- 
tember 20, transmitted a long letter to 
Grant, in which the whole field of oper- 
ations is covered. Of his own part he 
says,— 

“Then the reduction of the city (Sa- 
vannah) is the only question. If once in 
our possession and the river open to us I 
would not hesitate to cross Georgia with 
sixty thousand men, hauling some stores 
and depending on the country for the 
balance. . . . If the enemy knew that 
we had our boats on the Savannah I could 
rapidly move on Milledgeville, where 
there is abundance of corn and meat, and 
would so threaten Macon and Augusta 
that he would give up Macon for Au- 
gusta; then I would interpose between 
Augusta and Savannah, and force him 
togive me Augusta, or let us have the 
Savannah River. . . . But the more I 
study the game the more I am convinced 
that it would be wrong for me to pene- 
trate much farther into Georgia without 
an objective beyond. . . . I will there- 
a fore give my opinion that I keep Hood 
employed and put my army in fine order 
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for a march on Augusta, Columbus, and 
Charleston, to be ready as soon as Wil- 
mington is sealed as to commerce and 
the city of Savannah is in our posses- 
sion. . .-. If you will fix a day to be in 
Savannah I will insure our possession of 
Macon and a point on the river below 
Augusta.” 

The next day he telegraphed Grant: 
‘‘Savannah in our possession and boats 
ready to work up the Savannah River. 
I am willing to start for Augusta in the 
manner I proposed in my letter of last 
night.” 

Here we have in definite form the terms 
on which Sherman would hazard a move 
across Georgia with Hood in his front as 
a factor in the problem. But while these 
discussions between Grant and Sherman 
were in progress the whole situation was 
suddenly changed by the movement of 
the Confederate army from Sherman’s 
front to his flank and rear; threatening 
his communications with Chattanooga 
and presenting entirely new conditions 
for Sherman to meet. 

September 25, Sherman, explaining to 
Halleck Hood’s movements, closes his 
dispatch thus : 

‘“Tf I were sure that Savannah would 
soon be in our possession I would be 
tempted to make for Milledgeville and 
Augusta; but’ I must secure what I 
have.’’ He earnestly wished to take the 
offensive, but hardly dared to leave Hood 
behind. On the 26th Grant said, ‘It 
will be better to drive Forrest from Mid- 
On the 
same day Sherman answered, “If I 
send back much more I will not be able: 
to threaten Georgia much. There are 
men enough in the rear to whip Forrest.”’ 
And this on the 26th to Halleck: “I 
would like to know if you and General 
Grant are in possession of my views,’’ to 
which Halleck answered, ‘‘ I do not know 
what General Grant’s views are about 
Savannah, but I hardly think he intends 
to operate there. I should say your line 
was Columbus, Montgomery, and Selma, 
opening, in conjunction with Farragut 
and Canby, the Alabama River.’’ It is 
obvious that Halleck knew nothing of 
Grant’s dispatch of September 10 to 
Sherman, nor of Porter’s visit to At- 
lanta. 
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September 28, Sherman telegraphed 
Grant that Thomas had been sent back 
to Chattanooga and Nashville to watch 
Hood, and said, ‘‘I want Appalachicola 
arsenal taken; also Savannah ; and if the 
enemy does succeed in breaking my 
roads, I can fight my way across to one or 
the other place.”’ On the 29th he filed this 
formal notice with Halleck: “I prefer 
for the future to make the movement on 
Milledgeville, Millen, and the Savannah 
River.”” Hood’s withdrawal left Central 
Georgia entirely unprotected, and Sher- 
man nowconfidently turned his eagle eye 
upon Savannah. ‘“ Cutting loose’’ from 
his base, first conceived as a forced con- 
tingency only, now became the Union 
general’s fixed, ruling idea, and he sleep- 
lessly pressed it upon the Washington 
authorities. ‘Cutting loose” entirely 
marks the only difference between what 
Grant originally evidently contemplated 
and Sherman’s conception. It was a 
change that naturally presented itself 
from the unexpected change in the con- 
ditions ; as Sherman himself makes plain, 
it was the only alternative to going back 
and losing the summer’s work. 

October 1, Sherman telegraphed, “If 
he (Hood) gets on my road this side of the 
Etowa, I shall attack him ; but if he goes 
on to Selma and Talladega, why would 
it not do for me to leave Tennessee to the 
forces Thomas has, and for me to destroy 
Atlanta and then march across Georgia 
to Savannah or Charleston, breaking 
roads and. doing irreparable damage?” 

On the 2d, Halleck wrote Grant, ex- 
pressing strong disapprobation of Sher- 
man’s proposed change of plan, and 
pointing out the military advantages of 
the Montgomery-Mobile over the Savan- 
nah route. Grant answered Halleck on 
the 4th, “‘ The question is whether, under 
the circumstances, Augusta and Savan- 
nah would not be the better line than 
Selma, Montgomery, and Mobile. I 
think Savannah might be taken by sur- 
prise. Whichever way Sherman moves 
he will undoubtedly encounter Hood's 
army.’’ General .Grant then visited 
Washington for a consultation, and 
found the governmént as well as Halleck 
opposed to the movement, fearing disaster 
to Sherman’s army if his plan were 
adopted. 
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Meanwhile, Sherman being engaged in 
chasing Hood towards the rear, nothing 
further happened until the 9th, when he 
renewed the subject: ‘ It will be a physi- 
cal impossibility to protect the roads, now 
that Hood, Forrest, Wheeler, and the 
whole batch of devils are turned. loose 
without home or habitation. I propose 
to break up the railroad from Chatta- 
nooga and strike out with wagons for 
Milledgeville, Millen, and Savannah. I 
can make the march and make Georgia 
howl.”” And again on the 10th: “If he 
(Hood) passes over the Mobile and Ohio 
road, had I -not better execute the plan 
of my letter sent by Colonel Porter, and 
leave Thomas with the troops now in 
Tennessee to defend the State?” 

With the influences of his Washington 
visit still upon him, Grant answered 
these dispatches on the 10th: ‘ Does it 
not look as if Hood was going to attempt 
the invasion of Middle Tennessee? If 
he does this he ought to be met and pre- 
vented from getting north of the Ten- 
nessee River. If you were to cut loose I 
do not believe you would meet Hood’s 
army. Ifthere is any way of getting at 
Hood’s army I would prefer that; but I 
must trust to your judgment. I am 
afraid Thomas, with such lines of road as 
he has to protect, could not prevent Hood 
from going north.’’ The reason Grant 
gives for not ‘‘ cutting loose’’—viz., that 
he would not meet Hood—was exactly the 
one why Sherman desired todo so. This 
dispatch expresses the full scope of 
Grant’s alleged opposition to the march 
to the sea under the conditions Sherman 
proposed. He was for the moment, per- 
haps, swayed by the Washington mis- 
givings, but. on principle he favored 
fighting the Confederate armies. It is 
obvious from his experience in the West 
and his self-relient character, that Grant 
could have no objection to the march on 
the score of danger, because with Hood 
out of .the way there was practically 
nothing to oppose him. 

On the 11th, Sherman began again on 
his favorite theme: ‘* We cannot remain 
on the defensive. I would infinitely pre- 
fer to make a wreck of the road and of 
the country from Chattanooga to At- 
lanta, including the latter city, send 
back all my wounded and worthless, aud 
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with my effective army move through | with him that corps, the garrisons, and 
Georgia, smashing things, to the sea.” | new troops, to defend the line of the Ten- 


He wrote Halleck on the same day in 
similar strains. His arguments were 
powerful, and there is no doubt that it 
was the thing to do. 

Meanwhile, Grant himself had firmly 
returned to his first view in favor of the 
Savannah campaign. On the same night 
he definitely answered Sherman, ‘If 
you are satisfied the trip to the sea-coast 
can be made, holding the line of the Ten- 
pessee. you may make it, destroying all 
the railroads south of Dalton or Chatta- 
nooga, as you think best.”’ 

But Washington still hesitated. On 
October 12, Secretary Stanton tele- 
graphed Grant that the President felt 
“much solicitude in respect to General 
Sherman’s proposed movement. A mis- 
step by Sherman might be fatal to his 
amy.’ Grant answered the Secretary 
om the 18th: ‘“‘On mature reflection, I 
believe Sherman’s proposition is the best 
that can be adopted. Such an army as 
Sherman has (with such a commander), 
is hard to corner or capture.’ Reas- 
sured, thereupon Mr. Stanton telegraphed 
Sherman, ‘‘ You will see by General 
Grant’s dispatch that your plans are ap- 
proved by him. Whatever results, you 
have the confidence and support of the 
government.’”? Grant’s dispatch to Sher- 
man was this: ‘‘On reflection I think 
better of your proposition. It would be 
much better to go south than to be forced 
tocome north.’’ On the same day he also 
directed Halleck to send supplies to Ossa- 
baw Sound for Sherman’s army, express- 
ing confidence that Hood would be headed 
off before he could ‘‘ get far, even if Sher- 
man’s movements do not turn him, as I 
think they will.’’ 

October 17, Grant again telegraphed 
Sherman: ‘In case you go south, I 
vould not propose holding anything south 
of Chattanooga, certainly not south of 
Dalton. Destroy in such case all of 
military value in Atlanta.”” Sherman, 
itmust be understood, was still nervously 
watching Hood, with no intention of 
itiking out until he was fully satisfied 
of the bold Confederate’s intentions and 
pacity for damage. Heinformed Hal- 
lek on the 19th, ‘I propose to send the 
Fourth Corps back to Thomas, and leave 








nessee, and with the rest push into the 
heart of Georgia, and come out at Savan- 
nah, destroying all the railroads of the 
State.”’ , 

On the 19th he also wrote Halleck more 
fully, curiously enough disclosing that 
the ‘original plan” as an alternative 
still lingered in his teeming brain. He 
says, ‘‘ I nowconsider myself authorized 
to execute my plan, .. . to strike out 
into the heart of Georgia, and make for 
Charleston, Savannah, or the mouth of 
the Appalachicola. General Grant pre- 
fers the middle one, Savannah, and I 
understand you prefer Selma and the 
Alabama. I must have alternatives. I 
can take so eccentric a course no general 
can guess at my objective. I will turn 
up somewhere. The movement is not 
purely military or strategic, but it will 
illustrate the vulnerability of the South.”’ 

On the 22d,Sherman reiterated to Grant 
his programme,—“ to push into Georgia 
and break up all its railroads and depots, 
capture its horses and negroes, make deso- 
lation everywhere; destroy the factories 
at Macon, Milledgeville, and Augusta, 
and bring up with sixty thousand men 
on the sea-shore about Savannah or 
Charleston.”’ 

On the 27th, this to Halleck: ‘‘No 
doubt.Hood may attempt and succeed in 
crossing the Tennessee. I will wait a 
few days to hear what head he makes 
about Decatur, and may yet turn to Ten- 
nessee; but it would bea great pity to 
take a step backward. I think it would 
be better even to let him ravage the State 
of Tennessee.’’ Hood’s steady, deter- 
mined movement northward began to 
alarm even Sherman, lest he should be 
obliged to turn back again instead of 
going forward. On the 28th he tele- © 
graphed Halleck: ‘I havesent Stanley’s 
corps to Chattanooga, and may also send 
Schofield’s, but I do not want to go back 
myself, as that is what the enemy wants. 
I will soon make Hood let go.’’ 

November 1, Sherman again ex- 
plained the situation to Grant: the forces 
Thomas would have; those remaining 
with which to make the march; that if 
he now abandoned Atlanta to follow 
Hood the whole summer’s work would 
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be lost, and announced that he should 
move out as soon as possible. On the 
same night, but before he had received 
this dispatch, Grant, recurring to his 
favorite idea of making the Confederate 
armies the objective, telegraphed to Sher- 
man: “Do you not think it advisable, 
now that Hood has gone so far north, to 
entirely settle him before starting on your 
proposed campaign? If you can see the 
chance for destroying Hood’s army attend 
to that first and make your other move 
secondary.”’ 

But on the 2d, after getting Sherman’s 
dispatch of the Ist, Grant answered, 
“ With the force, however, you have left 
with Thomas, he must be-able to take 
care of Hood and destroy him. I say, 
then, go as you propose.”” And the same 
day Sherman replied, ‘‘1I will go on and 
complete my arrangements, and in a few 
days notify you of the day of my depar- 
ture. If I turn back the whole effect of 
my campaign will be lost. Iam of opin- 
ion that the best results will follow my 
contemplated movement through Geor- 
gia.’’ On the 8d he telegraphed the 
situation to Halleck, concluding, ‘I, 
therefore, feel no uneasiness as to Ten- 
nessee. I can be ready in five days, but 
am waiting to be more certain that 
Thomas will be prepared for any contin- 
gency that may arise.’”? And on the 6th, 
Grant said to Halleck in regard to 
Hood’s threatened crossing of the Ten- 
nessee, ‘‘ The best way to drive him back, 
in my opinion, is that pursued by Sher- 
man,”’ 

On this day, Sherman wrote Grant a 
long and interesting letter, in the nature 
of a résumé of the previous telegraphic 
correspondence. But in this letter he 
states the possibility that instead of 
marching on Savannah as an alternative 
he might yet “‘ shoot off towards Opelika, 
Montgomery, and Mobile Bay, or Pensa- 
cola,’ thus again coming back to the 
original plan. 

November 7, Sherman announced to 
Grant his early departure on ‘‘ the move- 
ment which I have hitherto fully de- 
scribed. Thomas feels perfectly confi- 
dent of his ability to take care of Hood.’’ 
The same evening Grant replied, “I see 
no present reason for changing your 
plan. I think everything very favorable 
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now. Great good fortune attend you, 
I believe you will be eminently success. 
ful.”’ 

On the 8th, Halleck informed Sherman 
of the favorable progress of movements 
elsewhere, and said, “I think you are 
now free to move as soon as you chooge,’” 
Sherman answered the same day, ‘“ Al} 
my preparations will be completed by 
the 10th. General Thomas has been in. 
structed to assume the offensive as soon 
as possible.”’ 

On November 11, Sherman telegraphed 
to Halleck : ‘‘ My arrangements are now 
all complete. Last night we burned all 
the foundries, mills, and shops of every 
kind in Rome, and to-morrow night I 
leave Kingston with the rear guard for 
Atlanta, which I propose to dispose of in 
a similar manner. 
will be broken, and this is probably my 
last dispatch. All the preparations are 
to my satisfaction.” 

And so, indeed, it proved, for it is 
the last telegram or letter that passed. 
On the 12th the army at Atlanta stood 
entirely cut off from the North, and on 
the 15th began its march into the inte- 
rior of Georgia. Here was a most dra- 
matic tableau,—two hostile armies, intent 
on offensive operations, marching directly 
away from each other, Sherman towards 
Savannah and Hood directly on Nash- 
ville. Sherman was not heard from again 
until December 18, when he emerged on 
the Ogeechee, a few miles below Savan- 
nah, and was paddled down the river in 
a skiff to the Union fleet, where he sent 
the glad tidings of his success to Secre- 
tary Stanton. 

General Sherman’s contemporaneous 
correspondence with General Thomas is 
a collateral branch of this subject, and 
forms an interesting chapter by itself, 
but it sheds no direct light on the origin 
of the march to the sea, and hence is 
omitted. So also are the subsequent ex- 
pressions of Lincoln, Grant, Sherman, 
and all others concerning the event. My 
object is to let the reader form his own 
conclusions from the utterances from 
day to day, while the great campaign 
of 1864 in Georgia was crystallizing 
into form, and afterwards during its 
progress, of the principal actors in the 
drama, 
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Modern Light-Houses. 
(From the Engineer.) 


“Jr is evident,’ says Major D. -P. 
Heap, United States army, in his instruc- 
tive and interesting work on ‘ Ancient 
snd Modern Light-Houses,”’ “‘ that if all 
light-houses exhibited the same kind of 
light, ixed white, for example, it would 
jead to confusion. Modern science has 
devised means for making them distinc- 
tive. This is done by making them fixed 
or flashing, or a combination of the two. 
But two colors are used, white and red; 
the latter color penetrates fog better than 
any other color, and it is for this reason 
that it is used to the exclusion of the 
rest. It is also desirable that light-houses 
should be conspicuous during the day- 
time, as they make excellent day marks ; 
this is done either by their shape or by 
wme peculiarity in the way they are 
painted. When the background is dark 
they are usually painted white, and when 
the background is light the towers are 
dither left the natural color or painted 
dark. Sometimes both white and some 
dark color are used in horizontal bands, 
spirals, or checkers.’’ As an example of 
singularly marked light-houses may be 
cited that at St. Augustine, Florida, the 
foundation of which is black with a 
white cornice; the shaft is colored with 
black and white spiral bands, giving it 
the appearance of a huge barber’s pole. 


About the Size of It. 
(From the Seventh Regiment Gazette.) 


We do not want to fight ye, John, 
But, mind ye! if we do, 

Twill be about the sickest job 
That ever fell to you: 

We're tired o’ bluff an’ banter, John, 
An’ insults not a few, 

An’ so we’d like-to tak’ ye down 
A peg, or maybe two. 


We do not want-to fight ye, John, 
But if ye gev’ us cause 

We'll quickly dock the lion’s tail, 
An’ manicure his claws ; 

Nor will we rest contented, John, 
‘Til every cockney knows 

As glibly as ‘‘ God Save the Queen”’ 
The doctrin’ called Monroe’s. 
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We do not want to fight ye, John, 
We’re Anglo-Saxons: Bosh! 

Thet flimsy cant 0’ cousinship 
Won’t any longer wash ; 

We are not Anglo-Saxons, John, 
Nor any sof’-brained mush, 

But double-distilled Americans,— 
Thet’s what we are, b’gosh. 


We do not want to fight ye, John, 
Sho! why put outo’ sight | 
The candid truth? for true it is, 
We're spilin’ for a fight! 
In reach an’ weight we’re even, John, 
An’ pretty much in height, 
Say, will ye pick the gauntlet up 
Or show the feather white? 
WILtt SToKEs, 
First United States Artillery. 


No Indian Wars in Canada. 
(From the Westminster Review.) 


SHE IS TOO POOR TO SEEK GLORY AND 
TOO PROUD TO DO HER PROTEGES 
WRONG. 


THE great fact stands boldly forth that 
Canada has never fought the Indians, 
and she will not begin to do so now. 
Never has Canada had an Indian war; 
an Indian massacre is unknown in the 
annals of her history. She is too poor to 
seek glory by. slaughtering the natives 
born of her soil, and too proud to defame 
her character or stain her escutcheon. 
Contrast with this the. policy of the 
United States, that is nearly always fight- 
ing its red men. Indian wars are very 
expensive matters to deal with. The 
small episode, beginning with the Mes- 
siah craze and ending with the tragedy 
at Pine Ridge Agency, covering but a 
few weeks, cost the United States gov- 
ernment $2,000,000, besides the lives lost, 
and, in addition, unsettled the natives 
throughout the country. It is to the 
credit of the Canadian Indians that, 
although sorely tempted, the Messiah 
craze had no charms for them. There 
was in Canada, it is true, Riel’s first re- 
bellion, that cost Canada $7,000,000 and 
the lives of some of her noblest citizens. 
But that was not an Indian uprising. 
Nevertheless, it taught both the white 
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men and the red mena lesson. It taught 
Canada that it would be cheaper to ration 
all the Indian tribes than to have another 
rebellion; and it taught the Indian the 
prowess of the authorities, and this was 
emphasized by the trips given the Indian 
chiefs to Ontario, where they . beheld 
tokens of the power, wealth, and glory 
of the white men. 


A New Lochinvar. 
(From Town Topics.) 


| 
| 


Ou, young Lochinvar has come out of the 
West, ; 

Of all patent bicycles, his was the best ; 

And save his revolver, arms had he none, 

Except his two arms of skin, muscle, and 
bone. 

His envious rivals would have to look far 

To find a bike-rider like young Loch- 
invar. 


His steed had no brake, so he jumped 
every stone; 

He swam the Shark River, where ford 
there was none; 

But ere he alighted at Pére Shoddy’s gate, 

The bride had consented, the gallant 
came late ; 

For Count Sauer Kraut with a sinister 
bar, 

Was to wed the fair Ellen of brave Loch- 
invar. 


But boldly he glared at the tall porter 
swell, 

All buckram and starch, as he answered 
the bell; 

“Telegram? Answer?’ said flunky. 
“‘ Indeed’! 

For whom?’’ “For the daughter, you 
oaf; can’t you read? 
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Here’s a tenner to quicken your steps, 
tra, la, la! 

So trip up the dancers,’ said young 
Lochinvar. 


The lackey flew up and the maiden tripped 
down, 

Arrayed for her flight in the last style of 
gown. 

So light to the cycle the fair one heswung, 

So light o’er his own bike his long legs 
he flung. 

Then down the Deal road, through the 
dust seen afar ; 

‘¢ Let them catch as catch can,’’ said the 
young Lochinvar. 


When the flight was made known, how 
her father did swear! 

Count Sauer Kraut clutched at his straw- 
colored hair. 

‘¢T can’t have your daughter, the bridal 
she’s fled, 

But give me at least her large fortune 
instead : 

There are millionaire’s daughters more 
lovely by far, 

Who have never gone off with a young 
Lochinvar.” ’ 


There was mounting in haste by the whole 
Shoddy clan, 

Thomas, Richard, and Henry all swore 
as they ran; 

On which road they should follow no two 
could agree, 

So the lost bride of Elberon ne’er did they 
see. 

‘¢ They’ll follow of course, but they’ll fol- 
low afar, 

For I’ve punctured their tires,’’ said 
young Lochinvar. 
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